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Sixth ‘It is by long odds the greatest novel of the autumn.”’ 
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a true picture of one of its most significant phases 
. . . living, throbbing with reality.”’ 

— New York Evening Mail. 


“It grips the reader tremendously. . . . It is the 
drama of a human soul the reader watches . . . the 
finest study of human motive that has appeared for 
many a day.’’ — The World To-day. 
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THEODORE THOMAS. 


The great musician whose beneficent life was 
ended on the fourth of this month was a Ger- 
man by birth, but beeame one of the foremost 
of Americans, and as such our bereaved nation 
does honor to his memory, and pays its heart- | 
felt tribute of gratitude for his half-century 
of activity in furthering the highest interests 
of American culture. The part taken by music 
in the impressive services of his burial, two da 
later, had a closer fitness than that of merely - 
emphasizing the particular nature of his life 
work ; it acquired a peculiar special significance 
from the relation of the selections performed 
to the ideals to which Theodore Thomas had 
given unswerving allegiance through all his 
years, and to the essential memory of the art 
which it has been his mission to interpret for 
the sweetening of human existence and the 
ennobling of human character. It has some- 
times -been ingeniously argued that music is a 
form of entertainment, a titillation of the sense 
without any bearing upon the conduct or the 
purpose of life. If ever a claim seemed hollow, 
it was during the hours consecrated to this 
man’s memory, when music was invoked to 
express the thoughts and feelings, far beyond 
the power of words to reach, of the mourning 
multitude. 

At the church services, the mighty spirits 
of Bach and Beethoven took possession of tlie 
sacred edifice. An organ prelude, followed by 
the rugged measures of Luther’s hymn, gave to 
the hour its religious key. Then the wind choir 
of the orchestra intoned the divine choral 
melody of the Ninth Symphony with its mes- 
sage of human brotherhood, so deeply feit by 
all those present, as they recalled the inspira- 
tion that it had been to them in time past, and 
associated that inspiration with their sense of 
gratitude toward the dead leader. Finally, the 
note of personal grief came from the organ 
with those strains from the close of the Passion 
according to St. Matthew which are the supreme 
expression at once of tenderness, pathos, and 
sublimity. A few hours later, when the remains 
hed been laid to rest, a great company gathered 
in the Orchestra Hall, and listened silently, 
with bowed heads, to the following programme 
of memorial music: 

CHOPAIE 2. 00.00 0 v0.0 con cose ce ccccccces 00 OO 
Symphony No. 3, ‘Eroica’..........Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Marcia funebre 
Siegfried’s Death March, ‘Die Gétterdim- 


METUNZ’ oo oe oe we we oe oe oe we oe oe oe WONET 
Tone Poem, ‘Tod und Verklirung’.. .. .. Strauss 
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Here again, in exquisite and harmonious 
sequence, were stirred the emotions fitting the 
occasion. First came the note of religious resig- 
nation, then the note of chastened joy that 1s 
never far removed from tears, followed by that 
of mourning, unrelieved and black. Then came 
the same solemn note of mourning, but this 
time relieved by tender and heroic memories, 
and then, last of all, came the note of hopeful- 
ness, of Verkliérung, of buoyant life reasserting 
its claim, of heart renewed for the future. It 
was a perfect hour, perfectly. embodied in the 
divine symbolism of the deepest of the arts. 

It is not easy to adjust our minds to the fact 
that Theodore Thomas is dead. Those who, 
like the present writer, have heard something 
like five hundred concerts given under his lead- 
ership during the past thirty years, who owe to 
him practically their whole acquaintance with 
orchestral music, must be simply dazed by their 
loss. To such, he has stood for all these years 
as the beginning and the end of music, almost 
as their sole means of access to its fountain of 
inspiration. ‘The contrast between those who 
have had the inestimable opportunity of long 
continued contact with his work and those who 
have not is like the contrast between persons 
who have all their lives» had-the use of a com- 
prehensive collection of English poetry and the 
persons who have had within reach only some 
‘Library of Poetry and Song’ or ‘ Golden 
Treasury’ of excerpts. It is only by thus trans- 
ferring the case to its literary parallel that it is 
possible to realize what such a loss means, or to 
imagine how much poorer life would have been 
without his labors for its enrichment. There 
are in this country —there are in Chicago 
alone — many thousands of men and women 
who have enjoyed a liberal education in music 
through his agency, and who could not without 
that agency have had anything but a casual and 
fragmentary acquaintance with the art which 
for the past two centuries—from Bach to 
Brahms -— has contributed at least as largely 
as any other art to the upbuilding of the spiri- 
tual life. 

Mr. Thomas was in his seventieth year when 
he died, and sixty of his years were spent in the 
country of his adoption. It is easily within 
bounds to say that no other musician during 
those years has done so much as he for the 
development of musical taste in the United 
States. And the secret of his achievement — if 
we may call it a secret — is found in his stead- 
fast devotion to the highest ideals of his art. 
His rugged and uncompromising temper, in all 
questions directly concerning his art. often 
made him enemies, but.of a kind for which his 
followers loved him all the more. It is barely 
ten years since, in the city which he had honored 
by choosing for his permanent home, that he 





was made the victim of a vicious and virulent 
attack, accompanied by every imaginable form 
of mean and malicious insinuation, solely 
because he refused to lower his standards for the 
sake of a cheap popularity, or to prostitute his 
art to commercial considerations. And even 
after the fury of that outburst was past, and 
those responsible for it had been revealed in 
all their contemptible insignificance, there were 
still raised against him from: time to time the 
voices of those who should have been better 
advised, urging that he,make concessions to the 
ignorant humor of the public, and give them the 
music for which they clamored instead of the 
musie which he knew that they ought to hear. 
To all these appeals Mr. Thomas turned a 
deaf ear, and continued in his imperturbable 
course. And if we accord him all honor for 
this attitude, we must permit the honor to be 
shared with the men upon whose invitation he 
had come to Chicago in 1891, and who gave 
him unfailing support to the end. It was a 
loyal body of public-spirited citizens — fifty at 
first, the number afterwards dwindling to much 
less than that—who made with him in the 
beginning the solemn compact that only artistic 
considerations should prevail in the manage- 
ment of the enterprise, that the question of box- 
office receipts should never be allowed to modify 
a standard of excellence which art alone should 
dictate. How well that promise was kept, and 
at how great a ‘personal sacrifice on the part of 
those who kept it, is a matter of history. 
Some further historical recapitulation 
becomes appropriate at this point. After meet- 
ing large annual deficits, amonnting in the 
aggregate to about half a million dollars, for 
twelve years, the men who had been keeping the 
orchestra in existence felt that the time had 
come to call upon the larger public to share the 
burden. Accordingly, in 1903, they declared 
their helief that an endowment fund of three- 
quarters of a million must he raised, and a per- 
manent home provided for the orchestra. Thus, 
and thue only, would its lasting continuance 
be insured. They announced that they were 
prepared for one more year to meet the losses 
of the orchestra, which must then come to an 
end unless the public was willing to give prac- 
tical expression of a wish for its preservation. 
A popular subscription was then inaugurated, 
which in the course of the year following pro- 
duced from upwards of eight thousand sub- 
scribers nearly the required sum. In May of 
the present year, ground was broken for the new 
building, during the summer and fall the work 
of construction..went on, and its doors were 
opened on December 14 for the dedicatory con- 
cert under. the leadership of Mr. Thomas. Two 
coneerts in the regular series followed, and 
then, on Christmas eve, the veteran conductor 
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laid down his baton forever. He had lived to 
see realized his fondest dream ; he died knowing 
that his work would live after him, not merely 
in memory, but in actual tion upon the 
foundation for which he so long had labored. 

This knowledge must have been an unspeak- 
able consolation to him in his dying hour, and 
it offers a kind of consolation to those of us 
who are left to mourn his loss. Had his life 
been lessened by even a single year, it is not 
likely that the subscription would have been 
carried on or the building erected. In that case, 
the body of musicians to whom he had been 
giving such masterly training for the twelve 
years past would in all probability have been 
dispersed, and one of the two or three chief 
agencies of musical education in this country 
would have come to an end. As matters now 
stand, we have the building, the grand concert 
organ included, we have the orchestra, and it is 
generally understood that by the terms of the 
conductor's will, his collection of scores, valued 
at more than a quarter of a million, will also 
become the property of the Orchestral Associa- 
tion as trustee for the public. In these facts 
there is much cause for thankfulness, whatever 
the sense of personal loss, while mingled with 
this thankfulness is our grateful recollection of 
the leader through whose ministrations we so 
often have heard, in the beautiful words of Mr. 
Charles Russell, 


‘As from a Sinai speak the souls of seers 
Such mighty messages that whoso hears, 

With burning eyes aloft and bosom heaving, 

For that pure joy unmixed with mortal grieving, 
Feels close about his heart the touch of tears.’ 








COMMUNICATION. 


THE FATE OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

For eleven years I have had to confront the 
ghosts of the entrance requirement texts that are 
still perched on the threshold of enterprise and 
suecess in the right teaching of Enelish litera- 
ture. They are as much substance as ghost, 
secretly terrifying teachers whose mouths are 
gagged by a discretion that enables them to keep 
their positions. Superintendents and principals 
_ ignorantly or helplessly crook the hinges of their 
knees exactly as they did ten years ago to the 
demands of that examination which must be 
passed at the gates of the universities. High 
school walls, on which are the glowing, dragon- 
like shapes of mechanical drudgery devices and 
pedantic details required by the teaching of the 
over-edited texts, move toward enervated teach- 
ers and pupils. Will friendly arms be reached 
out to save, as was the case when at the last 
moment Poe’s unfortunate escaped the Pit? 

A prominent bookman, when questioned by 
me in regard to what he thought of the texts, 





replied, ‘My business is to sell all the English 
texts required by the coll but the reason why 
I know so little about what you ask is that I 
entered college by means of them, and to this day 
I have never had any taste for English, for 
mechanical outlines, Jack pudding farce essays, 
and plagiarized eritical comment. 

Another friend of mine, a teacher, had to fight 
for three years over the feasibility of publish 
connected poetic masterpieces with a backgroun 
of the various historical periods in the develop- 
ment of English literature. A principal of one of 
the finest high schools in the country, after 
examining his book in manuscript, said to him, 
*You are ten years ahead of your time. You will 
never get that book published with the entire 
educational system against you; the committee 
down East will not brook it for a minute. No 
publisher: will touch it. I thoroughly believe in 
your book and wish I could use it in my school.’ 
In order to ascertain the need for such a book 
with the general school public, the author sent 
out over a hundred circular letters to the teach- 
ers of English ir large and small high schools. 
He received fifty answers, forty of which were 
in favor of anthology work; but of these forty 
teachers very few were doing anything of the 
kind, simpiy because, as they said, ‘The course 
as mapped out at present does not permit.’ To 
his astonishment, ten of these forty teachers 
refused to sign their names to the letters; they 
were afraid to go on record as heretics or apos- 
tates. Many wrote long letters to show how 
exceedingly dissatisfied they were with a lack of 
system in teaching the requirement texts, stating 
that these were unconnected and would be gladly 
eschewed if ‘the powers that be’ would take their 
fingers off the schools. 

These letters from all parts of the country 
showed that the pulse of American secondary 
school education is not in the wrist of college 
authority; and by them my friend convinced nien 
of the vital method of such a book, and that a 
reaction had set in against texts, which manacle 
the minds of both teacher and pupil to a detailed 
mastery of a few isolated masterpieces and their 
historical periods in the development of English 
literature. 

Last year I visited a fine high school, and while 
in the preparatory English recitation heard the 
teacher say, ‘Remember, girls and boys, that the 
learning of English is nowadays as difficult as 
your Greek and Latin, and now have I not always 
placed emphasis on the time element? English 
demands exactly as much as you spend on your 
Latin.’ I made eareful inquiry concerning this 
teacher, and found out that she required so many 
themes that those which did not fill her waste 
paper basket were pardoned the padding from 
encyclopedias because she felt sure that Greek 
or Latin time had been spent in their prepara- 
tion. On the black-board I noticed a list of 
questions on ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ as formid- 
able as ‘What is this?’ ‘What is this?’ found 
every week in the College English column of ‘The 
Journal of Education,’ and outlines reminding 
one of the Cretan labyrinth. The text they were 
reading had no connection with its predecessor. 
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But was the teacher to be blamed in this respect ? 
Are not all the texts disconnected,—is there any 
unity of development? There was but one end to 
all her work,— the great gate down College lane 
toward which her literary bankrupts were 
scrambling. 

Another phase of the tragedy seemed to me to 
be that almost all of the third and fourth year 
pupils were in her classes. In the third year 
there were forty pupils, all intending to go to 
college. I thought of the thirty who would never 
go, and blushed for their knowledge of English 
literature. Not so much did I worry as to what 
the world would think of their knowledge but as 
to what they themselves would afterwards suffer, 
when they would realize how they had been 
duped into thinking college entrance require- 
ments a fine knowledge of the great, developing 
body of English literature. : 

I inspected the work of the teachers of English 
who were giving the General Course, and here I 
found literature. English poetry and prose were 
systematically taught. There was little forced 
work. It was good to breathe in the air of taste 
and appreciation; and I thought, Now if I were 
in a college which set of pupils would I desire 
to come to me? I would wish interest, spon- 
taneity, and some definite critical and apprecia- 
tive power. : 

At recess I wandered into the school library, 
where a Senior girl sat in front of several 
opened volumes. I asked her what she was doing. 
‘Oh! I am padding an essay on ‘‘Macbeth’’.’ 
‘Are you taking material from books,’ I asked. 
‘No, not so much that, as I am practising 
phrasal and sentence extension. My theme must 
fill six pages and I’ve got to fill out.’ ‘Dear 
me!’ I said, ‘do you enjoy your work in that 
course?’ ‘No,’ she replied, ‘but maybe I’ll go to 
college some day, and then I’ve asked the prin- 
cipal if I could go into the English literature of 
the General Course, but he won’t let me; then it 
is the erack course, our preparatory course. 
English is the only study I don’t like in it, but I 
want what all the pupils get from the course — 
favors and recognition from those who run the 
school.’ 

When I left that building I felt full of gaiety, 
but I also felt horror treading on my heels as the 
question came: Is the High School fated to be 
a feeder for a college? If so, I could endure it 
in all but the giving up of my English literature. 

The high school that I visited was doing fine 
work in everything except the English require- 
ments. The teacher of English knew her subject 
but she taught under the incubus of the texts; 
she was simply magnetized by the distant college 
walls. All of her pupils were going to college, 
and whatever they lost in high school they would 
gain there. 

I went to another high school and the situation 
was not much better. Through the occult power 
of the colleges the General Course had been rele- 


gated to the rear, so that only two courses were 
paramount, — the Preparatory and the Commer- 
cial. Everybody desired to make an effort to 
study for the university. The brightest pupils 
from the lower grades had been recommended to 


the Preparatory Course, and those ranking next 
had been urged to it by their parents and teach- 
ers. Its course was considered the finest, and 
therefore it received brains and numbers. Is 
there any school where favors do not go to the 
brightest and most assertive? But does i 
literature rightly taught go to them? No; and at 
the present writing the delicate problem is yet to 
be solved. 

In the larger secondary schools, pupils who do 
not go away to college receive a much better 
course in English literature than those who do 
go. They receive a systematic course in Ameri- 
ean and English literature with the historical 
background. The entrance requirement texts of 
high intrinsic worth are used when they naturally 
come up in the historical development of litera- 
ture. No attempt is made to make the great 
body of English poetry and prose dance about 
disjecta membra of itself, for such indeed is 
the dance of death for literature in secondary 
schools. 

If the teachers of English literature could 
avoid the requirement-text-system, they could 
divide the school body during the last two years 
and give to all the broad, liberal, historically 
developing literature which fits not only for col- 
lege but also for after life. Then the pupils 
would be safe, and the entrance requirement 
texts would not mar those unfortunate girls and 
boys who, after leaving the high school, cannot 
go to college. All would be satisfied with this 
equalization of the two courses, the General and 
the Preparatory, since in the study of English 
literature the high school would be the people’s 
college and the -university’s college. 

A summary of the situation in the high schools 
is as follows: 

(1) The colleges do not hurt the English 
composition and rhetorie work of any course in 
the first year. 

(2) The colleges do hamper the work in 
English literature of the third and fourth years 
of the Preparatory Course by requiring the 
abominable text-system. 

(3) The colleges cause the requirement texts 
to be regarded as more meritable than any- 
thing offered in any other course in English 
literature. Therefore, the systematic study of 
American and English literature in the second, 
third, and fourth years of the General Course, 
in which are the English, German, and Latin- 
Scientific divisions, is presented to the minority 
of the school body. 

The college is especially detrimental to English 
literature in secondary schools by reason of its 
academy where the study does not exist. When 
high school graduates come up for the entrance 
examination, they are not passed on literature but 
on the amount of theme work and the required 
texts. Hence the disappearance of English liter- 
ature in the adjacent high schools. 

Not long ago a principal of a high school said 
to me, ‘I hate to see English literature go, but 
the presence of our city college demands it. In 
its academy there is no literature, and why 
should I have it? As a defensive policy for 





inereasing our numbers and holding our own with 
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that academy, I have made our Preparatory 
Course identical with its Preparatory Course. 
Now since the high school offers the same course 
as that given by the academy of the college, and 
since it does not cost anything to send children 
to the high school, the city parents will patronize 
a free school, the graduates of which are always 
prepared to enter not only our college but any 
other college in the land. Of course the ques- 
tions naturally arise: Should citizens be taxed 
to support an academy? Why should not the 
citizens receive remuneration as the ccllege 
receives it from the pupils who are preparing 
for their college course?’ 

As I have already suggested, the salvation and 
solution of the English problem lie in giving the 
Preparatory pupils the same English literature 
that is given to the pupils of the General Course, 
and in asking the colleges to prescribe or pro- 
seribe teachers, letting the texts take care of 
themselves. There can be and should be uni- 
formity in these two requirements. 

The University Departments of English are 
keenly feeling the presence of weaklings who 
have entered their courses by means of the 
thumb screws. The universities are tired of their 
own ad nausewm entrance method and are suffer- 
ing the nemesis of forced, unnatural work so 
much that they are now seeking to be motive 
powers to form a backwater, which ‘in gurgite 
vasto’ will go up the stream to smooth the ruf- 
fled waters and right the current. 

A child may read the signs of reformation, but 
who is mature enough to set the high water mark 
by supplying ‘a general substitution of vital 
methods, which are difficult, for mechanical 
methods, which are easy, in the work of our 
teachers of English literature, high and low?’ 

I wish every secondary school teacher of Eng- 
lish in the country would read the editorial in 
Tue Drau of November 16 last, and Mr. Abra- 
ham Fiexner’s article on ‘The Preparatory 
School’ (especially p. 372), in the September 
number of ‘The Atlantic Monthly.’ And their 
ery rises tingling to the stars. English litera- 
ture in the schools shall not be termed the texts 
prescribed by the colleges. 

The passing of English literature in the schools 
has been taking place for the last ten years; but 
from America’s educational Avalon ah Arthur 
is coming, and thrice as fair, to separate the texts 
from colleges which have never made their teach- 
ers satellites to a few disconneeted masterpieces. 
‘Man is freest, when freest bound,’ when in the 
university he gives fruit instead of thistles and 
-methods; and when such comes from the colleges 
to the secondary schools, we will receive him, 
reverencing him as our conscience, saying, ‘Let 
the King reign!’ I cannot tell what he will 
bring, but as the humblest of his forerunners I 
think it will be largely ‘vital methods, which are 
difficult,’ modeled after those which are now 
found in the very few best text-books on English 
literature for secondary schools published during 
1903-1904 by the book houses. 


Rosert N. WHITEFORD. 
The Peoria High School, January 6, 1905. 
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A VETERAN PUBLISHER’S RETROSPECT.* 


How richly stored with pleasant memories of 
authors a publisher’s mind may become after 
years of work at his calling, was shown to the 
delight of his many readers by the late James 
T. Fields. But there are publishers and pub- 
lishers, and the charm of Mr. Fields’s reminis- 
cences was due quite as much to the story-tell- 
er as to the eminent persons about whom he 
wrote. Other publishers have written reminis- 
cently since Mr. Fields’s book appeared, but few 
have approached in attractiveness of manner 
and interest of matter the still popular ‘ Yes- 
terdays with Authors.’ And now the retiring 
head of another old and honored publishi 
house brings forth his store of anecdotes an 
impressions of the famous men and women with 
whom a half-century of business dealings 
brought him in contact, and with many of 
whom he stood on terms of cordial friendship. 
These octogenarian reminiscences are from the 
pen of Mr. Edward Marston, whose name at 
once calls up those of his sometime associates, 
Sampson Low and son, Searle, and Rivington; 
and with the names come back faint or vivid 
remembrances of books that bore their imprint, 
—good old three-volume novels by Wilkie Col- 
lins, Blackmore, Black, Reade, George Mac- 
donald, Clark Russell, and others, and many 
excellent books of travel by such" famous ex- 
plorers as Stanley, Mounteney-Jephson, Parke, 
MacGahan, Schweinfurth, Nares, Markham, 
Burnaby, and Butler. The pleasant of 
Mr. Marston’s book are not especially distin 
guished for elegance of style-or charm of man- 
ner, or even for very great attention to order- 
liness of arrangement and accuracy of detail. 
But as they.give in rapid succession glimpses 
of live men and women whom one is always 
glad to meet, the book is excellent company 
for a winter’s evening. Mr. Marston is already 
known to the reading public, which has 
received with considerable favor a dozen vol- 
umes from his pen, dealing chiefly with fish- 
Magee books and beckealians, and copy- 
right. 

A pleasing sketch of his boyhood, passed 
mostly on a Hertfordshire farm, forms the 
subject of Mr. Marston’s opening chapter. Refer- 
ring to the books of poetry and drama read 
‘with the keenest enjoyment’ by the active- 
minded lad, the mature man doubts whether 
this desultory reading did him much good. We 
should say it certainly did him a great deal of 

* ArTeR WorK. Fragments from the Workshop of an 


Old Publisher. By E. Marston, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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good, having no small influence in determining 
his future sphere of usefulness, and tting 
in him a facility in the use of literary allusion 
and poetical quotation that makes itself agree- 
ably manifest in the present volume. At the 
age of twenty-one he went to seek his fortune 
in London, where he soon became connected 
with Sampson Low in the book-publishing busi- 
ness. A partnership with the Lows, father and 
son, followed in 1856, and with several chan 

of location from one street to another, and under 
a varying firm-name, he continued to pub- 
lish books, apparently with increasing success, 
for more than forty years. A memorable inci- 
dent of his early life in London was the death 
and grand public funeral of the Duke of Well- 
ington, the pageantry of woe being witnessed 
by him as the parade the company’s 
warehouse at 47 Ludgate Hill, Nov. 18, 1852, 
on its way to St. Paul’s, where the remains 
were interred. As the writer names July 14 
as the date of the Duke’s death, he leaves the 
poor man’s soul to wander for four months in 
pitiful quest of some pious hand to bestow the 
rites of sepulture; whereas the actual date of 
demise was September 14. 

Mr. Marston’s house has acted as the Eng- 
lish publishers for some of our well-known 
authors, including Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Louisa 
Alcott, and Captain Mahan. It also published 
a little book for the late Rev. William Milburn, 
the famous blind chaplain of the Senate. After 
giving an account of the culpable careless- 
ness of the doctor who wrought the irreparable 
mischief in Milburn’s boyhood, the writer quotes 
from a familiar poem that Mr. Milburn used 
to recite in giving his lecture on blindness. The 
verses, probably known to many, begin thus,— 

“I am old and blind, 
Men point to me as smitten by God’s frown.’ 


They are entitled ‘ Milton’s Prayer of Pa- 
tience,’ and have often been attributed to the 
blind poet himself. Mr. Marston ascribes them 
to Elizabeth Lloyd, ‘a lady of Philadelphia.’ 
But, unless we are in error, they were written 
by Elizabeth L. Howell, to whom they are cred- 
ited by Miss Edith Granger in her admirable 
and accurate ‘ Index to Poetry and Recitations. ’ 
Among other eminent Americans of his acquaint- 
ance, our author pays tribute to the schol- 
arly attainments of Elihu Burritt, ‘the learned 
blacksmith.’ His place of residence is named 
as Vermont, Mass.! Not only is there no such 
town in Massachusetts, but Elihu Burritt was 
born and died in New -Britain, Connecticut, 
although for a while he lived in Worcester, and 
later in Philadelphia, spending also some years 
abroad. Another error in things American 
occurs in a letter, quoted without correction by 
the author, in which Dakota is spoken of as a 
prosperous State. But as the letter is dated 1872, 





statehood for both the Dakotas was still seven- 
teen years in the future. One more correc- 
tion, and we have done. ‘R. O. Houghton,’ 
on page 77, is doubtless a misprint for H. 0. 
Houghton, the late publisher and printer, an 
old friend of our author’s. 

Two chapters are devoted largely to Henry 
M. Stanley, whose books were published by 
Mr. Marston’s firm, and who was a close friend 
of Mr. Marston. After quoting many letters 
from Stanley, and relating much that is of inter- 
est about him, the author gives an account 
of the lively competition among publishers for 
‘In Darkest Africa. ’ 


‘On Stanley’s return I went to Egypt to meet 
him, at his jai request by cablegram, and I 
spent a delightful time with him: while there I 
wrote that curious little book, ‘‘How Stanley wrote 
‘In Darkest Africa.’’’ It tells the whole story of 
my visit, and I shall not attempt to tell the story 
over again. I carried away from Cairo a large 
 baggen of the manuscript of ‘‘In Darkest Africa.’’ 

e competition which I had to encounter, and 
the correspondence which it involved with pub- 
lishers over the whole of Europe and a. deal 
of Africa, Asia, and America, would fill a large 
volume. I successfully overcame them all. I 
arranged for publication in America, Italy, France, 
Germany, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Holland, and Hungary. I am not sure that 
there were not two languages in the latter country. 
The competition for the American issue for this 
work was very great: it narrowed down eventu- 
ally to the bids of Messrs Harper Brothers and 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. I was placed in the 
invidious position of being obliged to arbitrate on 
the competition of two friends. The simple method 
was to fix a time and accept the highest bidder. 
Before it was known by Messrs Scribner that the 
settlement was wholly in my hands, young Mr. 
Scribner had started for Cairo, determined to win 
by a coup de main. We passed each other in the 
Mediterranean almost within hail, he outward 
bound and I homeward bound. Mr. Scribner’s visit 
to Cairo, though unnecessary as regarded arrang- 
ing for the book, was as pleasant as mine had been. 
On opening the sealed offers of Messrs. Harper and 
Messrs. Scribner, I found that Messrs. Scribner had 
won. Their offer was a magnificent one, amounting 
to many thousands of nds, and Messrs. Harper’s 
was not very far behind it.’ 


Speaking of Stanley’s journalistic activity in 
Spain during the Carlist War, the author con- 
cludes with this unintelligible sentence, — 
‘Most unfortunately he lost the whole of his 
correspondence on this subject, which had 
appeared in “The New York Herald, ” and this 
can hardly now be replaced.’ But is not the 
* Herald’ on file in not a few large libraries ? 

A frankly communicative letter from Captain 
Mahan contains autobiographical matter of 
interest, and may well be drawn on at this 
point. 

‘Finally, I may say that the term, ‘‘sea er,’’ 
which now has such vogue, was deliberately adopted 
by me to compel attention, and, I hoped, to receive 
eurrency. Purists, I said to myself, may criticise 
me for marrying a Teutonic word to one of Latin 
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origin, but I deliberately discarded the adjective, 
‘*maritime,’’ being too smooth to arrest men’s 
attention or stick in their minds. I do not know 
how far this is usually the case with phrases that 
obtain currency; my impression is that the origi- 
nator is himself generally surprised at their taking 
hold. I was not surprised in that sense. The 
effect produced was thet which I fully purposed; 
but I was surprised at the extent of my success. 
‘*Sea power,’’ in English at least, seems to have 
come to stay in the sense I used it. ‘*The sea 
Powers’’ were often spoken of before, but in an 
entirely different manner—not to express, as 1 
meant, at once an abstract conception and a con- 
erete fact. It may seem odd to you, but I do not 
to this day understand my success. I had done 
what I intended; I recognize that people have 
attributed to me a great success, and have given 
me abundant recognition. I enjoy it and am grate- 
ful; but for the most part I do not myself appre- 
— the work up to the measure expressed by 
others. 


Many will remember the fright suffered by 
the English at the prospect of a Channel tun- 
nel. The recent friendly agreement concluded 
between England and France has given fresh 
hopes to the advocates of such a tunnel. Mr. 
Marston shrinks at the bare thought, and 
quotes Captain Mahan to the following effect: 

‘Such a tunnel would be a bridge between France 
and Great Britain. Historically, every 
bridge is an element of danger. . It 
may safely be predicted that once built it will not 
be destroyed, but that throughout any war reliance 
will be placed upon its defences. History teaches 
us again and again the dangers of surprise—the dan- 
gers of over-confidence. You will have continually in 
your midst an open gap, absorbing a large part of 
your available force for its protection. As to the 
effect upon the sea power of Great Britain, it is 
obvious that your navy, were it tenfold its present 
strength, can neither protect the tunnel nor remedy 
the evils incurred by its passing into the hands of 
an enemy. ° It is an odd kind of thing 
—making one lay dowr the pen and muse—to 
think of an open passage to Great Britain in the 
hands of a foe, and British ships, like toothless 
dogs, prowling vainly round the shores of the 
island. 
And to the advocate of disarmament and inter- 
national confidence, it is also an odd kind 
of thing — making one lay down the pen and 
muse — to think of Great Britain recoiling in 
terror from a little round hole in the ground, 
which a large part of its available force is 
unable to protect. 

Two visits to America contribute to Mr. 
Marston’s book sundry items that will be of 
especial interest to cis-Atlantic readers. But 
they will wonder what sort of a whim it is that 
makes the writer refer to the historic seat of 
our oldest university as ‘ Cambridge City.’ Does 
he, with an Englishman’s perspective, view it as 
one of our frontier settlements and class it with 
Carson City, Boise City, Cheyenne City, and 
Golden City ? 

Of the many portraits in this attractive vol- 
ume, Stanley's has the place of honor, as 





frontispiece, the author’s being inserted toward 
the end. A list of Mr. Marston’s ventures in 
print, with encomiums thereon quoted from 
various sources, fills the closing pages; and 
these testimonials, together with a number of 
eulogistic letters printed in the body of the 
book, help us to a better acquaintance with our 


genial author. Percy F. BIcKNELL, 








THE IDEALS OF THE EAST.* 


The fundamental difference between the Occi- 
dental man and his brother of the Orient is 
psychological. Try as they may, it is impossi- 
ble for them to think quite alike. Divergent 
mental processes stand in the way of complete 
mutual understanding. A wide gulf separates 
the man who naturally gives expression to even 
his most imaginative thoughts in direct if not 
prosaic diction, from him who is wont to clothe 
his ideas, ordinary as well as other, in pictur- 
esque and symbolical imagery. Nor is this all. 
The difference is more than one of | 
merely: it is also the thought relation to the 
accumulated beliefs, traditions, and customs of 
the respective races. To the difficulty of bridg- | 
ing the chasm we have the testimony of Lafca- 
dio Hearn, who still felt himself an alien at 
heart after fourteen years of intimate associa- 
tion with and close study of the Japanese peo- 
ple,—years during which he identified himself 
with them in every possible way. Because of 
this difference, and. because ‘the art of a pepple 
is the expression of what is highest and noblest 
in their culture, it has long been realized tht 
comprehensive interpretation of the content of 
Japanese art is beyond the capacity of any for- 
eigner. 

In making this statement it is necessary to 
guard against misconception. The art of the 
Orient is not to be judged by a standard differ- 
ent from that which we should apply in consid- 
ering other art. As to its qathotie value, it 
speaks for itself. In this respect art is a uni- 
versal | There is not, one philosophy 
of art for the East and another for the West. 
The aim of the artist is everywhere the same. 
His impuise is creative; his purpose is to give 
organic balance and internal beauty to an 
arrangement of lines, masses, light and dark, 
and color. The measure of the result as art is 
the power and skill and insight with which these 
elements have been handled. It does not depend 
upon accuracy of representation, which belongs 
to the domain of science, nor upon arty story- 
With Special Reference 





* THe IDEALS OF THE EAST. 
to the Art of Japan. By Okakura Kekuzo [printed 
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telling or preachment whatsoever. As to these 
and other extraneous things, all that is needful 
is that they be so dealt with as not to interfere 
with the esthetic enjoyment of the spectator. 

But while the subject-matter with which 
artists have to do is only the vehicle for their 
esthetic appeal, it necessarily brings into their 
work a host of associated ideas. And so, in con- 
sidering the art of a people so widely removed 
from us as the Japanese, we feel the need to 
understand much more than the art itself as 
such. Attempts at interpretation have been 
many : some of them are more than creditable to 
their authors and of undoubted value as far as 
they go. But even in their measure of success 
they make it apparent that the authoritative 
utterance must emanate from one to the manner 
born. The more welcome, therefore, is the mes- 
sage conveyed in ‘ The Ideals of the East,’ from 
the pen of one eminently qualified for the task. 
The author, Okakura Kakuzo—to follow the 
Japanese custom of placing the family name 
first,—is a distinguished scholar and connois- 
seur whose name is well known to every student 
of his country’s art. If that art is to retain its 
ancient and distinctive characteristics, and not 
go down before the blighting onslaught of 
commercialism and foreign ideas, it will be 
due in no small degree to his efforts, and to the 
influence of the academy known as the Nippon 
Bijitsuin, of which he is the founder and 
President. 

The book in which Mr. Okakura has sketched 
the evolution of Asiatic art-ideals is written 


with a wealth of knowledge and penetrative ‘ 


insight that quite disarm the alien critic, who, 
lacking the broad range of information and 
intuitive comprehension of Oriental thought, 
cannot hope to speak with a certainty equal to 
that of the author. Yet so widely does his 
reading of Indian, Chinese, and Japanese his- 
tory vary from what we have hitherto con- 
ceived, that it is difficult to accept all that he 
says without question. How far, we ask, has 
he built on solid ground, and to what extent on 
mere fable? His statements are put forth with 
such calm assurance that it may be he has had 
access to sources of authentic information of 
which we as yet remain in ignorance. But the 
burden of proof, as the lawyers say, would seem 
to be upon him to show that there is not a large 
admixture of myth in the alleged facts upon 
which he bases his theory when dealing with 
the early history of the East. 

That, however, may be dismissed as a detail 
not necessarily affecting the force of the 
author’s argument, and the more readily when 
we consider the skill and acc with which 
he has handled the facts of the later periods. In 
his purview, ‘ Asia, the great Mother, is for- 
ever One.’ The transforming and unifying 





force, he shows us, was not so much Buddhism 
as Indian idealism, of which the religion of 
Gautama is but a phase, though the chief vehi- 
cle by which the culture was diffused. With 
comprehensive vision, Mr. Okakura traces its 

step by step, and has set it forth in a 
briet though clear and convincing summary. 
This occupies more than half of the book; the 
rest is given over to a rapid survey of the his- 
tory of art in Japan viewed in relation thereto. 
In its larger aspect, Japanese art is thus seen 
to be the symbol and expression of all Asian cul- 
ture,—the mirror in which its soul is reflected. 
To prevent its debasement by ‘the scorching 
drought of modern vulgarity’ is the cause to 
which Mr. Okakura’s talents have been devoted. 
But, as he rightly says, it is to Asia herself that 
the appeal must be made. The outcome, to 
quote his final words, must be ‘ Victory from 
within, or a mighty death without.’ 

Every sentence in this remarkable and sig- 
nificant book is so charged with meaning that 
the reviewer is constantly tempted to linger 
over the separate statements, instead of keeping 
to the argument as a whole. Inviting, too, are 
the felicitous turns of ype to be found upon 
every page, and the skill with which concep- 
tions involving great difficulty in their verbal 
expression have been clearly set forth. The 
mastery of the English language which Mr. 
Okakura displays is indeed amazing. For the 
misspelling of his personal name on the title 
page—Kakasu instead of Kakuzo—it may be 
assumed that he is not responsible. It is possi- 
ble that the reader not steeped in Oriental lore 
may find the book too compactly written, some 
of its statements too condensed and allusive for 
easy comprehension. The commentary, it is 
to be hoped, will be supplied by the same hand 
at no distant day, in the shape of a more 
extended and amply illustrated work upon the 
subject. 

‘The Awakening of Japan’ is marked by the 
same epigrammatic style and forceful utterance 
that characterize ‘The Ideals of the East.’ 
Listen to the opening words: 

‘ The sudden development of Japan has been more 
or less of an eni to foreign observers. She is 
the country of flowers and ironclads, of dashing 
heroism and delicate tea-cups,— the strange border- 
land where quaint shadows cross each other in the 
twilight of the New and the Old World. Until 
recently the West has never taken Japan seriously. 
It is amusing to find nowadays that such success 
as we have achieved in our efforts to take a place 
among the family of nations ap in the eyes 
of many as a menace to Christendom. In the mys- 
terious, nothing is improbable. Exaggeration is 
the courtesy which fancy pays to the unknown. 
What sweeping condemnation, what absurd » 
has not the world lavished on New Japan? We are 
both the cherished child of modern progress and a 


dread resurrection of heathendom—the Yellow 
Peril itself! ’ 
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Were not the opinion so frequently expressed, 
it would be incredible that anyone should con- 
sider it possible for Japan to have reached her 
present stage of development in fifty years 
by a sudden emergence from a state of - 
civilization but little removed from barbarism. 
How different is the reality, Mr. Okakura shows 
in this impressive review of the causes that led 
to the downfall of the feudal system and fitted 
the people to assimilate and utilize extraneous 
knowledge when put within their reach. Before 
the awakening came from without, the national 
consciousness had already been stirred by the 
voice within,—the tyranny of the Togugawa 
régime had nearly run its course. 

What Mr. Okakura pleads for so eloquently 
in both of his books is the preservation of 
a gy culture. With impassioned fervor he 

8: 


‘If the guilty conscience of some European 
nations has conjured up the specter of a Yellow 
Peril, may not the suffering soul of Asia wail over 
the realities of the White Disaster? ’ 

And again: 

*‘ The venerable East still distinguishes between 
means and ends. The West is for progress, but 
progress toward what? When material efficiency 
is complete, what end, asks Asia, will have been 
accomplished? When the passion of fraternity has 
culminated in universal codperation, what purpose 
is it to serve? If mere self-interest, where do we 
find the boasted advance? ’ 

Where indeed? Are not stocks and bonds 
better than art? Is not the smoke of factory 
chimneys grateful to the nostrils of the truly 
enlightened man? Is it not better to be an 
operative than to remain an independent pro- 
ducer? Is not cheapness more desirable than 
quality? That the West can ever accept the 
views of Eastern scholarship in regard to such 
matters, is asking too much. Does it not assert 
that ‘aggressive nations have no conscience,’ 
and that ‘In the West, international morality 
remains far below the standard to which indi- 
vidual morality has attained ?’ 

- Notwithstanding the imminence of the White 
Peril, Mr. Okakura’s attitude is far from 
despondent. He finds a solid foundation for his 
hopes in the strength of the national spirit and 
the revivals of ancient customs now in progress. 
But he is not happy in citing the names of 
Natsuo, Zesshin, Hogai, and Gaho, to prove 
that the art of old Japan still lives, for Zesshin 
and Hogai were ‘gathered to their fathers’ 
some years ago. Fortunately, Gaho and Natsuo 
are not the only eminent men among living 
Japanese artists; but in their effort to uphold 
the glories and traditions of the past, they have 
to contend against ‘the unfortunately con- 
temptuous attitude which the average Westerner 
assumes toward everything connected with Ori- 
ental civilization,’ which, as Mr. Okakura points 





out, tends to destroy the self-confidence of the 
Japanese in their canons of art. The menace is 
from the inroad of Western ideas: the great dif- 
ficulty ‘ lies in the fact that Japanese art stands 
alone in the world, without immediate possibil- 
ity of any accession or reinforcement from kin- 
dred ideal or technique.’ Yet to Western ideas 
as such, Mr. Okakura displays no aversion. 
Only as they tend to destroy the characteristic 
flavor of Asian culture do they arouse his hos- 
tility. In other fields he bids them welcome, 
as, for example, the elevation of the social 
status of woman, which he warmly commends 
and asserts to be ‘ the elevation of the race.’ 


Freperick W. GooxIn. 








A NAPOLEONIC AFTERMATH.* ~ 

For his two-volume work on Napoleon L., 
published some three years ago, Mr. J. Holland 
Rose received a very general approval, both on 
account of the method of presentation and 
because of the inclusion of new material dis- 
covered by researches in the archives of the Brit- 
ish foreign office. The same author now 
sents a volume of essays most of which Seal 
with incidents in, or aspects of, the Napoleonic 
career that could not consistently be treated at 
length in the more formal work, but which yet 
have interest in themselves. All but four of 
these essays have been published in various 
magazines, and those thus published are quite 
distinct from the others in that they are, with 
one exception, largely technical, referring to 
disputed incidents which are primarily of inter- 
est to the historical student alone. Such, for 
example, are the essays on ‘A British Agent 
at Tilsit,’ an attempt to determine the identity 
of the man. who discovered the secret of the 
plans adopted by Napoleon and Alexander in 
their famous interview on the raft at Tilsit, and 
‘Britain’s Food Supply in the Napoleonic 
War,’ a statistical examination of prices to esti- 
mate the effectiveness of the continental block- 
ade. The four new studies deal with larger 
questions of wider interest, though even here 
the reader must have a general familiarity with 
the events of European history during the 
Napoleonic period to understand what Mr. Rose 
is writing about. 

The purpose of the first of these new essays, 
‘ Wordsworth, Schiller, Fichte, and the Idealist 
Revolt against Napoleon,’ is to examine the 
attitude of literary men of genius at the incep- 
tion of the French revolution, and to show how 
and why that attitude was changed by the course 
of political events. Briefly put, Mr. Rose’s 
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analysis of this change is that these writers, 
and others like Coleridge in England and Czar- 
toryski in Russia, passed from extreme admira- 
tion to extreme hatred for France, because the 
French people were content to sacrifice humani- 
tarian and idealistic principles to material bene- 
fits and military glory. In the case of Words- 
worth, this was due not so much to dislike for 
the person and activities of Napoleon himself 
as to bitter sorrow at the failure of France to 
fulfill the glorious promise of the early revolu- 
tion, when the youth of the nation rejoiced in 
projects full of generous intentions for the 
peoples of all Europe. The early feeling of 
the German writers was much like that of 
Wordsworth, but was in addition strikingly 
lacking in any patriotic national sense, the gene- 
ral tendency of German literature being to deny 
the principle of national or race unity. For 
such men the humiliation and suffering of Ger- 
many under Napoleon’s control acted as a cura- 
tive medicine, developing the inherent but hith- 
erto undiscovered sense of loyalty to country, 
and permitting them a patriotic enthusiasm in 
later life that did much to compensate for the 
loss of earlier enthusiasm for French ideals of 
equality. There is nothing in Mr. Rose’s exami- 
nation that has not previously been brought out 
by other writers in separate essays on the vari- 
ous individuals enumerated, but they are here 
grouped as representative of a world-wide 
movement which had its unmistakable influence 
in uniting Europe against Napoleon. 

The one reprinted essay of general rather 
than technical interest is ‘ The Religious Belief 
of Napoleon,’ previously published in ‘ The 
Quarterly Review’ for October, 1903. Most 
historians have treated very briefly, or have 

over in silence the question of actual 
religious belief, though some have defended 
Napoleon as having high moral perceptions even 
though he made no attempt to realize such per- 
ceptions in practise. With such writers moral 
perceptions are made to stand in the place of 
religious belief. It is with the latter alone that 
Mr. Rose is concerned. He finds that Napoleon 
in early life was in no way guided by religious 
belief, and that in the years when he was an 
enthusiast in the cause of the revolution, his 
indifference became contempt. But when Napo- 
leon became a leader and ruler of great masses 
of men, he was quick to recognize the power of 
religious conviction upon others and to utilize 
it as a tool in executing his political plans. 
Thus when at St. Helena, in discussing his 
alliance with the Pope in 1800, and his deter- 
mination to make France Catholic rather than 
Protestant, he said: 

‘These parties, by tearing one another to pieces, 
would have annihilated France, and would have 
made her the slave of Europe, when my ambition 





was to make her the mistress of Europe. With the 
aid of Catholicism I should more easily attain all 
my great results. Abroad, Catholicism would keep 
the Pope on my side; and with my influence, and 
our forces in Italy, I did not despair of having, 
sooner or later, by one means or another, the diree- 
tion of this Pope. And thenceforth what an influ- 
ence! What a lever of opinion for the rest of the 
world! Never in all my quarrels with the Pope 
have I touched a dogma.’ 


In his earlier career he even applied political 
and military measurements to spiritual author- 
ity, instructing the French minister at Rome 
to ‘treat with the Pope as if he had 200,000 
men,’ but later he became convinced that such 
spiritual authority had not the weight of a 
feather in the game of world politics. In 1807 
when, just after the battle of Essling, the papal 
nuncio found him and read to him the bull of 
excommunication, Napoleon replied, ‘ You have 
done your duty; you are a very brave man; I 
esteem you’; but he added, ‘ What can the Pope 
do? I have 300,000 men under my orders. 
With his lightning can he make the arms fall 
from my soldiers’ hands?’ From these and 
similar incidents, Mr. Rose seeks to show that 
Napoleon’s attitude toward religion ‘was at 
bottom determined by political considerations,” 
and he also denies any real religious change in 
the later years spent at St. Helena. 

Regarding the new essays in this volume it is 
sufficient to say that they serve to emphasize 
the value of the research work which Mr. Rose 
has done in the British archives, and to prove 
that in spite of the great number of scholarly 
studies of the Napoleonic era, large deposits of 
unused material still exist. Mr. Rose is at his 
best when dealing with diplomatic history ; his 
chief study has been in that direction, and it 
is therefore natural that the principal value of 
the present volume should lie in the essays 
which are diplomatic studies. The remaining 
three of the new papers are of this character. 
‘ Pitt’s Plans for the Settlement of Europe’ is 
a résumé of new material bearing on the vari- 
ous proposals made for such settlement during 
Pitt’s two administrations. ‘ Egypt during the 
First British Occupation ’ describes among other 
incidents the squabbles of British and French 
officials over the possession of collections made 
by French savants, the terms of the French 
capitulation having forbidden the carrying 
away of historical or scientific relics; the Mari- 
etta stone was involved in this controversy. 
‘ Austria and the Downfall of Napoleon’ places 
more emphasis than has been customary in his- 
tory upon the importance of the position and 
acts of Austria in 1813 and 1814. All of these 
topics are treated in such a way as to make 
them of general interest, though the proof fur- 
nished is in each case new and of a technical 
nature. Mr. Rose has in fact reached that 
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fortunate position where, with a reputation for | 
scholarly and careful work solidly established, 
he is able to select larger topics for presenta- 
tion without feeling it necessary to burden his 
readers with an undue amount of mere material 
in way of proof. The new essays in the pres- 
ent volume are an excellent illustration of this. 


E. D. Apams. 








A WOMAN’sS REMINISCENCES OF 
PEACE AND WAR.* 


It is not often that we are given at the same 
time two such entertaining and instructive vol- 
umes of reminiscences as those of Mrs. Clay and 
Mrs. Pryor, both of which recently appeared. 
Both cover the same period—the fifties and the 
sixties; and both depict the same places and 
scenes and people—Washington in the decade 
before the war, Richmond and the Confederacy, 
and the ruin of the South. Mrs. Clay was a 
brilliant, wise, witty woman of the world in 
the time she describes, a leader in Washington 
society; Mrs. Pryor was also of that society, 
but more inclined to the pleasures of the domes- 
tie circle. Her book gives us a better under- 
standing of the life of Confederate women 
than does that of Mrs. Clay, who writes princi- 
pally of official personages. 

Mrs. Pryor is the wife of one who has had a 
varied career,—newspaper editor in Richmond 
and Washington, special minister to Greece, 
elected in 1856 to Congress, and after secession 
a Confederate Congressman, a colonel, a general, 
and a private soldier. Since the war he has 
become known as one of the ablest of New 
York lawyers, a prominent politician in New 
York state, and judge of its Supreme Court. 
Mrs. Pryor devotes six interesting chapters to 
her Washington life,—to descriptions of the 
official society and the notable persons whom she 
knew, the fashions and manners of the fifties, 
the entertainments of ante-bellum Washington, 
and of the stormy session of the last Congress 
of the old Union. Washington was then in 
some respects a provincial capital, with only a 
political and therefore floating population ; but 
-we have Mrs. Pryor’s word that it was a very 
pleasant place in which to live, and in the spring 
a very pretty country town. Though the ‘old 
residents’ held aloof, official society was then 
composed of people who were there because they 
were of importance at home; there were few of 
the modern ‘ plutocrats’ who now go to Wash- 
ington to get the social privileges denied them 
elsewhere. In those days, literary men found 
Washington a pleasant place to live in; and 
President Fillmore gathered about him such 








* REMINISCENCES OF PEACE AND WAR. By Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


men as G. P. R. James, John P. Kennedy, 
Washington Irving, and other men of letters. 
But when sectional passions ran high, every- 
thing was forgotten save politics, and the death 
of Irving was almost unnoticed on account of 
the hanging of John Brown. Under Pierce and 
Buchanan, and with the growth of the Republi- 
can party, sectional lines to be drawn in 
social life. Extremists seldom and seldomer 
met. Naturally, under Democratic Presidents 
the official society was predominantly Demo- 
cratic; and among the Democrats the influence 
of Southerners, men and women, was strongly 
felt. It was Admiral Porter’s theory, that had 
Washington been a livelier place, with more 
amusements and diversions, during the last two 
administrations before the war, the Southerners 
would not have seceded. On account of family 
bereavement, Mrs. Pierce did not entertain; and 
Buchanan was a solitary old bachelor who did 
not understand the meaning of amusement. 

However, Mrs. Pryor describes a splendid 
régime in those few years before the end. Wash- 
ington suppers of the late fifties almost rivalled 
the feasts of the Roman emperors. But there 
were drawbacks. At one of President Buchan- 
an’s dinners, Mrs. Pryor was taken in by a 
backwoods Congressman who had stimulated 
himself too freely, and distressed Mrs. Pryor 
by winking at Miss Harriet Lane, the niece of 
the President. The coming of the first Japa- 
nese embassy was an event in Washington his- 
tory, and Mrs. Pryor became the proud first 
American possessor of a Japanese fan. 

Of fashions and dressmakers of the period, 
Mrs. Pryor has much to say. Her philosophy 
of dress will be interesting to the present age. 
Those were leisurely, spacious, expansive times, 
when there was still plenty of room in the 
world, and people dressed accordingly. We are 
told that the immense hoopskirts and marvel- 
lous headgear were not ugly, but were well 
suited to expensive dressing. Incidentally it 
comes out that dresses were extremely low in 
the neck, and that sermons were then preached 
against them; but having been invented about 
1280 and preached against since then, Mrs. 
Pryor predicts they will survive. That men 
have no business interfering in affairs of drese, 
she evidently believes, and illustrates by Mr. 
Marcy’s case. He, when Secretary of State, 
ordered American ministers abroad to appear 
only in plain civilian dress. At several courts 
the ministers were informed that to wear such 
dress would be considered disrespectful. Mr. 
Buchanan, in England, when Parliament 
opened, ‘had nothing to wear, and his absence 
came near causing an inquiry in Parlia- 
ment. Finally he appeared at court in the pre- 
scribed civilian dress, but wearing a sword ‘to 
distinguish myself from the upper court serv- 
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ants.’ Such was the effect of a man’s med- 
dling with matters of dress. 

Washington life on the eve of war was not 
pleasant. People were restless and fevered 
with anxiety ; political questions affected society, 
and there was no longer much intercourse 
between people of the South and those of the 
North. Mrs. Douglas cut all her husband’s 
opponents; and many others did likewise. The 
Battle of the Giants was on in Congress, and 
members spoke for days on the state of the 
country. All else was neglected for this. Mem- 
bers were wild with passion, and bitter lan- 
guage aroused bitter feelings. Friends of many 
years no longer greeted one another. President 
Buchanan prayed that secession might ‘not 
come in my time,’ and almost died of anxiety. 
When South Carolina seceded he was at a wed- 
ding-party; and it fell to Mrs. Pryor to break 
the news to him. She says that he was stunned. 

After the inauguration of President Lincoln, 
Mrs. Pryor went with her husband to the t 
gathering of the Virginians, who came from 
all over the world when the rallying-cry was 
the exhortation of old Sir George Somers of 
the ‘Sea Venture,—‘ Be true to duty, and 
return to Virginia.’ Few failed to obey the call. 
“The very earth trembled at the tramp of the 
Virginians, as they marched to the assize of 
arms of the Mother of them all.’ Then fol- 
lowed the enthusiastic preparation for the 
impending conflict. Volunteers were fitted out 
and sent to the front. At first Mrs. Pryor endeav- 
ored to keep near her husband, who was in the 
army; but this was difficult, so she sent her 
children to relatives while she herself nursed 
the sick and wounded in the hospitals. During 
the last years of the war she gathered her little 
family together in Petersburg, almost within 
the battle-lines; and there, in the midst of the 
siege, in danger and in want, she fought the 
wolf from the door, just as did so many other 
Southern women. Her Washington finery was 
made over and sold to the wives of speculators 
in Richmond. Such expedients carried the 
family through the last dark days before the 
surrender, when the husband and father was in 
a Northern prison. 

Some of the letters quoted tell more than 
has been generally known before of the desper- 
ate condition of the poorer people of Richmond 
long before the war ended. There is a descrip- 
tion, for instance, of the rising of the women in 
the “Bread Riot.’ The original account of Gen- 
eral Lee’s bit of borrowed bacon is here given. 
On one occasion he had two biscuits for break- 
fast, and gave one of them to an Irish member 
of Parliament who was visiting him. Lee’s 
— at Petersburg were near Mrs. Pryor’s 

ome. 





The plundering propensities of Federal sol- 
diers are com with the conduct of the 
Confederates under Lee and of the British 
under Cornwallis, to the discredit of the former. 
McClellan, Mrs. Pryor declares, was a gentle- 
man, but some of the other Federal command- 
ers were not. There ie a ludicrous glimpse of 
Sheridan, who, after seizing Mrs. Pryor’s house 
for his own use, sends her his photograph. And 
there was a New England officer who, after 
having taken General Pryor’s fine horse, wrote 
back informing the General of the horse’s 
good health, and asking for its pedigree. 

There was nothing to do in Virginia after the 
war. So Mrs. Pryor pawned her watch and 
ring, and with the money, Roger A. Pryor, ex- 
‘ rebel’ General and Congressman, went to New 
York to start anew. 

These memoirs show unconsciously the differ- 
ence between the Border South and the Lower 
South of 1861. In secession the Virginians 


held back, and there was a strong Union party 
until the last, but it died in a day when Lincoln 
called for troops. Mrs. Pryor criticizes some- 


what the policy of the Confederacy, » 
it will be remembered, by men of the Lower 
South,—blaming the leaders for the war and 
for ing it out after longer resistance was 
hopeless. She did not expect secession when it 
came, and, like other Virginians, expected much 
from the Virginia Peace Commission. She sa 
that in 1860 the people of Charleston turned the 
cold shoulder to the Northern delegates to the 
Democratic Convention, thus widening the 
breach between North and South. The Rich- 
mond adminstration is mildly but persistently 
criticised. In this connection Mrs. Pryor calls 
attention to a rather important fact: There 
never was any official recognition of gallant 
action by the Confederate government, no men- 
tion in orders, no medals, no promotion on the 
field. Davis, the author believes, bao Pryor’s 
further promotion after he had been made 
brigadier-general ; consequently Pryor resigned 
and entered the ranks as a private soldier. It 
should be remembered, however, that the Presi- 
dent was also severely criticised by the Gulf 
States Congressmen for partiality to Virginians, 
and ially for making Pryor a brigadier- 
wane” It will always be difficult for Vir- 
ginians to understand how much the Lower 
South sacrificed for Richmond during the last 
years of the war. 

The reminiscences are brightly told; there is 
little dwelling on the dark side of things, and 
the tendency of the book is irenic. As a contri- 
bution to the history of the period it is of value 
not so much for the facts set forth as for the 
color and feeling that can be found only in these 
first-hand accounts. Watrer L. FLEMING. 
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IN THE REALM OF THE BIBLE.* 


Recent years have seen notable progress in 
the conception and statement of the character 
and scope of biblical theology. German works 
in considerable numbers have devoted their 
pages to its treatment, but it was conceded that 
the final word had been by no means spoken on 
this vital theme. ‘The International Theologi- 
cal Library’ projected a work on this line sev- 
eral years ago, and secured the consent of Pro- 
fessor Davidson of Edinburgh to prepare it. 
Years swept by with no visible completion of 
the task, until the death of Dr. Davidson in 
1902. As a consequence of this calamity, Prin- 
cipal Salmond undertook to edit the manu- 
scripts that were probably designed, at some 
later date, to constitute the promised volume on 
the Biblical Theology of the Old Testament. 
The editor found no easy task in preparing for 
publication manuscripts that had had several 
revisions at the hand of the author. But the 
work has been done with great conscientious- 
ness, and as a rule with eminent success; and it 
has given us in permanent form some of the 
fundamental principles .of the Old Testament 
as seen and interpreted by one of the leading 
Old Testament scholars of this age. The chap- 
ter arrangement of the volume is significant, as 
embodying in the author’s mind the dominating 
ideas of the Old Testament. The chapters dis- 
cuss (1) the science of Old Testament theology, 
{2) the doctrine of God, (3) the Divine nature, 
(4) the Spirit of God, (5) the Divine atiri- 
butes, (6) the doctrine of good and evil, (7) 
sin, (8) the doctrine of redemption, (9) supra- 
human good and evil, (10) priesthood and 
atonement, (11) the doctrine of the last things 
—the Messianic idea, (12) immortality. These 
themes are treated not by the chronological but 
by the topical method. 

Dr. Davidson’s known views of the Old Testa- 
ment led us to expect a discussion of each theme 
on the basis of its development or growth. But 
in this we are somewhat disappointed. Though 
a cautious critic, his caution seems to have 
restrained him from giving everywhere an up-to- 
date scientific treatment of his subject. He 
accepts the analysis of the Pentateuch, of the 
historical books, and of the double assignment 
of Isaiah. Nevertheless, he gives a timely word 
of warning against the extreme radical tenden- 
cies of the modern critical school. This work 


*THe THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By the 
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has some features that are a positive gain for 
biblical students. Dr. Davidson was a mas- 
ter of careful word-study, and of close discrimi- 
nation between the inherent meanings of words ; 
indeed, upon this very feature much of the 
detail of Old Testament theology depends. 
He breaks up into clear divisions the mass of 
great truths contained in the Old Testament. 
The book throbs with a large and living con- 
ception of the scope and sweep of revelation, and 
the relations that exist between the Old and 
New Testaments. Students of the Bible will 
find here, as in the author’s useful little Cam- 
bridge Bible commentaries on several Old Tes- 
tament books, containing incisive, profitable, and 
helpful discussions of some of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Old Testament. 

Hastings’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ com- 
pleted in 1902, in four volumes, is a monu- 
mental work. But its compass and treatment 
could not include all the themes which a Bible- 
student of to-day expects to find in such a dic- 
tionary. Besides, the last five years have seen 
several important discoveries that affect the 
interpretation of the Old and New Testaments, 
and these should be put within the reach of 
Bible-students by men who can speak authori- 
tatively. As time progresses, there are more 
and more themes that must demand the careful 
consideration of every student of the Scrip- 
tures. An ‘Extra Volume’ has been prepared 
and published to meet just this new require- 
ment. It contains thirty-eight articles by spe- 
cialists, covering several of the most important 
side-issues of the Bible-students. Some of the 
most notable, for the newness of matter or the 
length of the contribution, are the following: 
‘ Agrapha,’ by Professor Ropes of Harvard; 
‘Code of Hammurabi,’ by Mr. Johns of Cam- 
bridge; ‘ Papyri,’ by Professor Buhl of Copen- 
hagen ; ‘ Religion’ of Babylonia and Assyria,’ by 
Professor Jastrow of University of Pennsylva- 
nia; ‘ Religion of Israel,’ by Professor Kautzsch 
of Halle; ‘ Sermon on the Mount,’ by Professor 
Votaw of University of Chicago; and ‘ Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament,’ by Dr. Mur- 
ray of Canterbury. Each of these contributions 
puts into the hands of Bible-students matter of 
authoritative value, and the best that we may 
hope to have for some years to come. The arti- 
cle on the ‘Religion of Israel’ covers 123 
double-column pages, is very exhaustive, and 
would make a large volume as books are made 
to-day. The last 200 pages contain the working 
apparatus for the entire work, inclusive of this 
extra volume. They include the name of each 
writer and his contributions, an alphabetic list 
of all themes discussed in the entire work, an 
index of Scripture passages and other 
literature, a full list of Hebrew and Greek 
words, an index to the all-too-few illustrations, 
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and a list of the thirteen maps that embellish 
the five volumes. The completion of this great 
work for Biblical students and scholars is a tri- 
umph. Its comprehensiveness, its scholarship, 
its progressiveness, and its aggressiveness, give 
it first place among all dictionaries of the Bible 
in the English language. 

Professor Genung’s ‘ Epic of the Inner Life,’ 
a study of the Book of Job, has won a place in 
the literature of that noble book. The same 
author has now turned his attention and thought 
to another book of the Old Testament that has 
proved to be a riddle to many readers. This 
work is besed om sound scholarship, and pro- 
ceeds along the highway of literary excellence. 
About the first half of the volume is given to a 
frank discussion of ‘The Book and its World,’ 
followed by ‘ Koheleth’s Response to his Time,’ 
“The Issue in Character,’ and ‘The Literary 
Shaping.’ The author is at his best in dealing 
with current questions regarding this puzzling 
book. His discussion reveals a well-balanced 
sense of the literary and spiritual values that 
are to be found in Koheleth, that is, the 
preacher. The long-discussed and troublesome 
questions as to the authorship of Ecclesiastes 
are surveyed so as to give the reader an idea of 
some of the problems that must be dealt with 
in any interpretation that may be adopted. The 
last half of the volume is a new translation 
of the book out of the Hebrew, with a summary 
of thought on the margins. On the lower part 
of each page there is a commentary, in smaller 
type, which puts certain words and phrases 
under the exegetical microscope. In summing 
up, the author says: ‘ The new question in vir- 
tual control is, What is that thing reward after 
all,—that object to which all life and labor are 
so prevailingly keyed? The truest answer to 
all questions is in conclusion “ Fear God and 
keep his commandments, for this is the sum 
of manhood.” ’ Ira M. Price. 








RECENT DRAMAS IN VERSE.* 

Since Landor’s immortal ‘Citation ’ there have 
been many attempts to portray in imaginative 
guise—through the medium of dialogue, novel, or 
poem—the man Shakespeare as he lived and 
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moved among his fellows. The attempt is always 
a bold one, and he who makes it must be excep- 
tionally endowed with sympathy and penetrative 
insight. Among the most ingenious and success- 
ful experiments upon this baffling theme must 
surely be reckoned the little two-act drama of Dr. 
Garnett, by him entitled ‘William Shakespeare, 
Pedagogue and Poacher,’ and made to deal with 
the deer-stealing episode of the poet’s legendary 
youth. Here we have the young Shakespeare, 
hardly more than a lad, but some time sinee 
entrapped into marriage with a shrewish and 
puritanical woman several years his senior, and 
already planning for emancipation and the free 
life of London. Indeed, he has already des- 
patched to a friend in the city the first fruits of 
his invention, a comedy entitled ‘The Taming of 
a Shrew,’ for which his own domestic experiences 
have afforded abundant material in the way of 
characterization, although for the taming process. 
he must perforee draw upon his imagination. 
The deer-stealing escapade is the central feature 
of Dr. Garnett’s play, and in consequence thereof 
Shakespeare and the scholars who have joined 
him in the moonlight adventure are haled before 
the outraged justice of Sir Thomas Lucy. Sir 
Thomas is by way of being a euphuist, and Lady 
Lucy, who once had secret leanings toward the 
youthful poet, is piqued that he should have 
become the possession of Mistress Hathaway. At 
the close, he is saved from condign punishment 
by the appearance of Lord Leicester, who comes 
as a messenger from the Queen (to whom the 
comedy has been read) and bears the poet away 
to the court. We quote the lines in which Ann 
Shakespeare advises Sir Thomas that the lash 
would be a proper punishment for her erring 
spouse. 


‘Long have I groaned o’er William’s evil courses, 
And mourned to know my household fed by rapine, 
And my own stomach’s pure integrity 

Polluted by his depredations. 

How oft when spit hath turned, or caldron bubbled, 
Mid savoury smelis and steams have I with voice 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman, 
Demanded, William, whence this venison? 

And he would laugh, and cite some silly tale 

Of Theseus or the ghost of Herne the Hunter. 
Pardon I pray not then, but penalty 

Conducive to his reformation ; 

Like lightning, sanctifying where it strikes, 

And in my poor conceit, the lash, applied 

By loving spirits wielding arms of flesh 

Best scared this poaching devil out of him.’ 


He is not to be punished too severely, but just 
enough to make him helpless for a few days, 
wherein the faithful wife may find her oppor- 
tunity to chide him for his misdeeds. 

* Beseech you then of your great charity 

Suffer the sinner’s weal to overpoise 

The burdened scale of his transgressions, 

Using such nice adjustment of the lash 

As but a week may bind him to his bed, 

Where he may call Repentance to efface 

The long score he hath run up with the Fiend, 

And be his own inquisitor, things past 

Summoning to sessions of sweet silent thought, 

Save when I moralise the spectacle.’ 


Shakespeare’s defense in court is of a nature 
to enrage Sir Thomas beyond measure, and the 
luekless poet is condemned to the three-fold pen- 
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alty of flogging, imprisonment, and banishment 
from the shire. Handed over to the constable for 
execution, the latter says: 
‘Sir Thomas, I’m afeared to touch the man, 
Thou heardest? he hath a familiar spirit, 
Perchance an impish soctikin, but haply 
Tail-switching Lucifer, Hell’s emperor.’ 
To this Shakespeare replies: 
‘ Aye, man, I hold in fee ten thousand spirits, 
And more can summon from the vasty deep, 
Who at my word shall seize thy knight and thee 
And set bemocked upon the public stage, 
Stuff for the humourous world’s derision.’ 
Tt will have been noticed from the above extracts 
that Dr. Garnett has made a large use of 
Shakespearian lines, distributing them impar- 
tially among the several characters. This is one 
of the noteworthy features of the drama, and may 
be further illustrated by the following striking 
words, placed in Shakespeare’s mouth when he 


announces to his wife his early departure for | 


“prodigious London’: 
‘And I will seek a manly soul, and wear him 
In my heart’s core, even in my heart of hearts. 
And in high verse I will eternise him, 
Blazoning his beauty forth, his name concealing 
To set the wide world wondering who he was, 
And sharp debate shall drain the inky stands 
Of sage and scholar labouring to divine 
If worth it was of his, or wit of mine.’ 
Such is Dr. Garnett’s way of accounting for 
the mystery of the sonnets. 


‘The Sin of David,’ by Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
is a modern version (not too modern) of the 
adulterous love of the King of Israel and the 
wife of Uriah the Hittite. The seene is Eng- 
land, the epoch that of the Cromwellian wars. 
Sir Hubert Lisle, commander of a section of the 
Parliamentary forces, is captivated by the young 
wife of Colonel Mardyke, an aged and austere 
puritan, and, to clear his path, despatches the 
latter upon an errand that means certain death. 
For several years thereafter, he enjoys the fruits 
of his despicable act as far as an uneasy consci- 
ence will permit, but in the end is sadly stricken 
by the judgment of God in the death of the child 
that the woman has borne to him. Her eyes also 
are opened by this calamity, and she at first turns 
from her husband with loathing, but afterwards 
consents to a sort of chastened reconciliation. 
This old story of sin and expiation is told in the 
simplest form; the work is bare of ornament or 
accessory, and its poignancy is all the more effect- 
ive for the severe pruning of the author’s imagi- 
nation. The verse is, as we had a right to expect 
from Mr. Phillips, dignified and filled with a 
haunting melodious charm. It is best exhibited 
‘by passages of one or two lines, such as _ 

‘Thou hast unlocked the loveliness of earth,’ 
or as 

‘And I must bide, till this full beauty drop 

Which even divinity did flush to dream,’ 
or as 

‘How o’er the Fenland hath grown fairy land 

And all these levels gleam as passionate 

As the high gardens of Assyrian Kings.’ 
Longer passages are not so easy of extraction, 
but the one following may, perhaps, be held an 
adequate illustration of this latest work of an 
accomplished poet in its more sustained flights. 





The passage is all but the closing one of this 
three-act drama. 
‘Our former marriage, though by holy bell 
And melody of lifted voices blest, 
Was yet in madness of the blood conceived 
And born of murder: therefore is the child 
Withdrawn, that we might feel the sting of flesh 
Corruptible; yet he in that withdrawal 
Folded upon the bosom of the Father, 
Hath joined us in a marriage everlasting ; 
Marriage at best of spirit, not of sense, 
Whose ritual is memory and repentance, 
Whose sacrament this deep and mutual wound, 
Whose covenant the all that might have been. 
And to this troth majestic shadows throng, 
And stand about as in dumb sympathy. 
In presence of these silent witnesses, 
And one perchance that carrieth now a babe, 
I take in mine thy hand and call thee wife— 
Wife, wife, till the grave-shattering trumpet!’ 


If the publie of a century ago was startled and 
shocked by the audacity of Byron’s ‘Cain,’ it is 
interesting to speculate concerning what its emo- 
tions would have been could it have foreseen the 
‘Cain’ of Mr. George Cabot . For Mr. 
Lodge has still further allegorized the Biblical 
allegory, and boldly presented the figure of the 
first murderer as that of a Prometheus or Savior 
of mankind. He slays Abel, not from envy or a 
sudden fit of anger, but with reasoned and elo- 
quently defended purpose, he sees in the 
eringing and submissive nature of his brother a 
menace to the future generations that might 
spring from his loins. 

‘The cause is grave beyond thy power of thought 

And holds dominion both for thee and me, 

Who share the self-same trust and equally 

Safeguard the sacred heritage of life. 

We are not merely men but more than men 

Since we are pregnant of futurity. 

We are not measured by the fretful years 

That span our being, since we store the seed 

Of myriad generations yet unborn. 

We are the start of young humanities! 

We are the spring and freshet of mighty streams, 

That thro’ the reach of the unending years, 

As thro’ vast fields where darkness wars with dawn, 

Shall keep their fruitful and resistless way! 

We have within us such an utterance 

As once proclaimed shall peal forevermore, 

Echoed and multiplied from age to age, 

Down thro’ the endless labyrinth of time! 

We are the scabbard of a sword of flame, 

We are the wardens of the House of Life, 

We are the guardians of a sacred fire, 

We are the gates of Dawn,—the First of Men! 

Such is the cause !— for this we shall not yield 

The torch of freedom to the winds of fear, 

Nor blight the burgeon from the seed of truth 

With frost of lies or dust of ignorance! 

Nay, we must shield the torch and guard the flower; 

We must be perfect in our sacred trust ; 

We must preserve, in strength and faith and love, 

Our whole inheritance that all may share !— 

Not for the safety of a mean content, 

Not in the terrour of a wrathful God, 

Shall we renounce the treasure and the task, 

Or sell the birthright of the Sons of Man!’ 

And so, deliberately and with love for his 
brother in his heart, Cain slays Abel, and, seek- 
ing their mother afterward, justifies his act. 
Wrung by her grief, she is nevertheless persuaded 
by his eloquence, and blesses him in the end. 

‘Till now my tears have blinded me; at last 

I see and know—thou art the Son of Man, 

Thou art the Saviour— and my son, my son! 

Love and forgive me! for the blood of Abel 

Rose, a red mist between thy soul and mine! 

Now I am weak no more; I say to thee: 
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Go forth, go forth; lonely and godlike man! 

My heart will follow tho’ my feet must stay.’ 
After this tender and moving scene of parting, 
Cain goes forth to take up his burden, much as 
Prometheus goes to meet his doom in Mr. Moody’s 
poem of ‘The Fire-Bringer.’ 

‘Farewell! my will and mine alone 

Has made me outcast from the laws of men, 

And from God’s laws, and from the homes of men. 

I am the man I am: no cause but this 

Hast cast me naked and lonely from the pale, 

To wander, alien in the Academe, 

Cursed and derided in the market-place, 

Slandered and scourged before the shrines of God. 

O I shall weary with all the woes of the world! 

And when I shall lift up the immortal light 

Like dawn in the dark places of men’s souls, 

All men shall hail it as a ruinous fire 

Born for their world’s destruction; they shall rise, 

Nerved with ferocious fear, and hale me forth, 

Seize me, traduce me, judge me, and condemn,— 

And press the hemlock to my unshrinking lips 

Or nail my scourged flesh naked to the cross!’ 


The solemn burden and the stately march of 
this fine poem has been impressively illustrated 
by the foregoing passages. It remains to give 
one brief example of Mr. Lodge’s diction in a 
tender and lyrical mood. The words are Abel’s, 
just as he is about to make his sacrifice at the 
altar. 

*The golden sandals of reluctant day 

Climb the broad shoulders of the heavenward hills. 

Earth fills with darkness like a shallow bowl 

And sleep weighs down the weary lids of life. 

O peace of God, vigil of God’s great love, 

I feel you now, in vast serenity, 

Brood like a benediction on the world!’ 
The scheme of this work is as simple as possi- 
ble. The only speakers are Adam, Eve, Cain, and 
Abel, unless we add the voice of God, heard 
from time to time. Of the three acts, the first 
belongs mainly to Adam and Eve, the second to 
the brethren and the tragedy, the third to Cain’s 
reconciliation with his mother. The diction of 
the poem is almost as severe as its outline, and is 
sustained throughout at a lofty pitch. 


The three dramas thus far described are 
strictly closet affairs; no one would think of plac- 
ing them upon the boards of any actual stage. 
With Mr. Aldrich’s ‘Judith of Bethulia’ the case 
is different, for this drama was written not only 
with an eye to stage-production in general, but 
as a vehicle for the talent of a particular actress. 
The actual performance, with Miss O’Neil in the 
titular part, took place in Boston last October. 
The four acts of the play, moreover, are based 
upon the author’s poem of ‘Judith and MHolo- 
fernes,’ from which lines and lengthy passages 
are freely borrowed and incorporated into the 
dramatic work. We select for reproduction the 
climacteric passage, the monologue of Judith in 
the tent, just before she slays the sleeping 
Holofernes. 

‘I did not longer dare to look on him, 

Lest I should lose my reason through my eyes. 

This man — this man, had he been of my race, 

And I a maiden, and we two bad met — 

What visions mock me! Some ancestral sin 

Hath left a taint of madness in my brain. 

Were I not I, I would unbind my hair 

And let the tresses cool his fevered cheek, 

And take him in my arms — Oh, am I mad? 

Yonder the watch-fires flare upon the walls, 

Like red hands pleading to me through the dark; 





There famished women weep, and have no hope. 

The moan of children moaning in the streets 

Tears at my heart. O God! have I a heart? 

Why do I falter! Thou that rulest all, 

Hold not Thy favor from me that I seek 

This night to be Thy instrument! Dear Lord, 

Look down on me, a widow of Judea, 

A feeble thing unless Thou sendest strength! 

A woman such as I slew Sisera. 

The hand that pierced his temples with a nail 

Was soft and gentle, like to mine, a hand 

Moulded to press a babe against her breast! 

Thou didst sustain her. Oh, sustain Thou me 

That I may free Thy chosen from their chains !— 

Each sinew in my body turns to steel, 

My pulses quicken, I no longer fear! 

My prayer has reached Him, sitting there on high! 

The hour is come I dreamed of! This for thee 

O Israel, my people, this for thee!’ 

This is probably the finest page of a book that 
is dignified and impressive throughout, a book not 
unworthy of the trained artistic hand which 
brings it to us as a gift. 

‘Tristan and Isolde’ is a tragedy by Mr. Louis 
K. Anspacher. Structurally, it is weakened by 
being dragged out through five acts, instead of 
the three in which the unerring dramatic instinct 
of Wagner realized that it must be moulded. In 
the present work, the voyage to Cornwall is sup- 
pressed altogether, its happenings being related 
after the discovery of Tristan’s faithlessness. 
Mr. Anspacher has also introduced several subsi- 
diary characters whose presence tends to make 
the action diffuse. As an example of his verse, 
we quote a passage spoken by King Mark in the 
third act. 

‘Woe three can never dwell beneath one roof; 

Tintagel Castle, where King Uther died, 

The mighty founder of a line of Kings, 

Is now too small to hold its three possessors. 

My human pity never learned revenge ; 

There is no malice in my punishment. 

The pillory of public banishment 

Will not be pressed on thee; but thou must go, 

Parting as secretly as thou hast come. 

Thou art not pure enough to seek the Grail; 

For he who compasses that high devoir 

Must guiltless be, and pure as virgin lilies. 

Go, then, thy better self will pray for thee; 

Devote thyself to vows and blessed works; 

Until the saints, whose joy is saving souls, 

Absolve thy heart. I, too, in time, shall add 

What prayers forgiveness may find tongue to speak. 

My blessings go as wayfarers with thee, 

Go, go; I never wish to see thy face again.’ 

As will been seen from these -lines, which are 
among the best to be found in the drama, the 
work is uninspired and mechanical. It is an 
exercise in metrical composition rather than a 
creative product. 


Under the title of ‘The Red Branch Crests’ 
Mr. Charles Leonard Moore has versified three 
Celtic legends. The poems are dramatic in form 
and each is in from six to ten scenes. The form is 
a verse of seven syllables and four accents, and 
the lines are in rhymed couplets. There are 
a few irregularities, but the verse keeps fairly 
close to the norm. It is favorably illustrated by 
the closing passage, the lament spoken after the 
death of Cuchulain and his men. 

‘ Slaughtered host and slaughtered King 
Lie in one vast battle ring. 

From his final field of fame 

Bear the matchless form of flame! 
Largest of our lordly line 
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Bear him to Emania’s shrine. s 
Last of the immortal clan, 

The Tuartha de Danaan. 

Bear him past the mountain gates 
Where his vanished godsire waits! 
Ulster weep, thy champion slain, 
Guard of thy sky-domed domain. 
Thou no citadel or wall 

Built — thou needed none at all — 
When, a glancing armament, 

He about thy borders went: 

Floods of foes that round him welled, 
Baffled, backward, down, he quelled! 
Erin weep, thy hero gone, 

Unto Alba, Britain known, 

Known to Pict and known to Dane, 
Famous o’er the ocean plain — 
Weep, but triumph! For he shall 
Blaze above Death’s blackest pall. 
Islands of remotest reach, 

Utmost lands of unknown speech. 
Races hid in Time's far womb, 

Unto these he shall untomb, 

Shall revealed in splendor stand 

The glory of his native land. 

Tongue of poet, hero heart, 

Till from the dry earth those depart, 
Shall echo ever, ever name 
Cuchulain’s deeds, Cuchulain’s fame.’ 


The three sections of Mr. Moore’s poem, united 
into one fateful web, are respectively entitled 
‘Déirdre,’ ‘ Méve,’ and ‘Cuchulain.’ They exploit 
with vigor and dramatic effect what is perhaps 
the most familiar cycle of Celtic legend. The 
experiment is interesting and fairly successful 
from a poetical point of view, although its mate- 
rial must ever be alien to English modes of con- 
sciousness. We can take to our hearts nearly all 
the forms of classical and Teutonic legend, but 
the Celtic treasury, rich though it be, seems to 
us a thing of remote imaginings, motives, and 


agencies. Witt1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Dr. William Everett, at the begin- 
ning of his volume upon ‘The 
Italian Poets since Dante’ (Serib- 
ner), makes some cogent remarks upon the recent 
English neglect of the most charming of mod- 
ern literatures. Time was when the best English 
poets got their finest inspiration from Italian 
sources, and when Italian literature was known as 
familiarly to cultivated people as French or Ger- 
man literature is now. But that time has van- 
ished, and the Italian ‘language holds by no 
means the same place in our courses of study as 
the German, which was little more than a collec- 
tion of uncouth dialects centuries after Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boceaccio had made their tongue 
the vehicle of the loftiest, the tenderest, and the 
wittiest ideas.’ Thus it has come about in our 
own day that ‘many men and women would be 
ashamed to confess ignorance of Heine and 
Uhland, of Victor Hugo and Verlaine, who would 
see no ’ disgrace in admitting that Guarini and 
Alfieri, Leopardi and Carducci, were sealed books 
to them.’ Dante alone we read and know; his 
successors are little more than names to us. It 
was for the purpose of calling renewed attention 
to this great and unduly neglected literature that 
Dr. Everett prepared the course of Lowell Insti- 


The modern 
Italian poets. 





tute lectures that are reprinted in the present 
volume. He entered upon the task with an 
enthusiasm born of a large and loving acquain- 
tance with the poets of Italy, and he succeeds in 
imparting no little of this emotion to his readers. 
‘For this work,’ he says, ‘I claim one qualifica- 
tion. The sound of their beautiful language has 
sung in my ears from my very earliest infancy. 
On the sacred soil of Florence and Fiesole, before 
the memory of events begins, I drank in the music 
of Tuscan equally with the notes of my own 
tongue. I can remember no hour in which every- 
thing Italian was not set before me as a source 
of supreme interest. Many here know Italy bet- 
ter than I do; none but a native can love her 
more.’ Of the eight chapters in Dr, Everett’s 
book, three are devoted to Petrarch, Ariosto, and 
Alfieri. The other five discuss an: average of 
three poets each, from Pulci to In 
each case the biographical and critical characteri- 
zation is followed by a series of representative 
selections, given sometimes in the author’s own 
translation, sometimes in that of others. The 
work is luminous and vivid in style, and a delight 
to the instinet of every lover of literature. Nor 
is it made any the less delightful by the infusion 
of the author’s individuality, and the occasional 
exhibition of a fine old crusted prejudice. We 
think none the less of him for saying that 
‘Boiardo’s avoidance of all melody might entitle 
him to be named Richard Wagner,’ for he takes 
pains to inform us upon another page that he 
eares nothing for music. And so he will prob- 
ably to the end of his days cherish the delusion 
that the author of ‘Die Meistersinger’ — the 
most melodious of all musical creations—was 
incapable of melody. A bit of old fogyism crops 
out now and then, as in the judgment of the 
modern fashion ‘which thinks it high criticism 
to say that Homer is not the perfection of poetry, 
and ‘‘Marmion’’ is not a poem at all,’ or in the 
remarks about Columbus and his contemporaries, 
‘ whose colonial exploits we are now so absurdly 
undervaluing in order to crown with laurels the 
mythical Leif and Thorwald.’ But many idiosyn- 
eracies may be pardoned a writer who can give 
us (p. 138) the eloquent panegyric upon Milton, 
and many another purple patch revealed in these 
pages. The only words we cannot quite forgive 
him are those in which he speaks of ‘the ferocity 
of Dante.’ From the point of view of the scholar, 
little exception is to be taken to this work. It is 
true that Dr. Everett takes as unquestioned the 
identity of Petrarch’s Laura with the wife of 
Hugh de Sade, and that he makes the 
misstatement that Carducci died last year. But 
in general, his book is of such a nature as to 
avoid controverted matters of fact, and is thus 
spared the attack of the scientific critic. To say 
that the book is readable is to do it much less 
than justice. 
The latest 

life of 
Shakespeare. dispensable book. It contains no 
new material of importance, and almost no new 
inferences from the old. The author seldom pre- 
sents his own views of current Shakespearian 
questions except those that centre about the 


Dr. William J. Rolfe’s new Life of 
Shakespeare (Estes) is not an in- 
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Sonnets; and even the literary comments upon 
the plays, in which the book unnecessarily 
abounds, he quotes from easily accessible 
sources. This is the more to be deprecated 
because a Shakespearian student of Dr. Rolfe’s 
experience must surely have opinions that 
are worth expressing. He cannot point out 
the ‘Spenserian flavour’ of ‘The Lover’s 
Complaint’ except in the words of Verity and 
Malone (page 214), and he even spares himself 
the trouble of describing in his own lan the 
Choruses of Henry V. (p. 243). The following, 
on ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ fairly represents his 
method (p. 163): ‘It is ‘‘a play of conversation 
and situation’’ (Furnivall), in which ‘‘depth of 
characterization is subordinate to elegance and 
sprightliness of dialogue’’ (Staunton).’ Nor are 
the quoted comments always chosen with judg- 
ment. Baynes’s silly moralizing on the ‘Bidford 
challenge’ is quoted at length (pp. 102, 103) 
without comment, and two pages (pp. 229, 230) 
are given to Grant White’s ‘fine writing’ on 
“The Merchant of Venice.’ Five pages (pp. 264- 
268) of quotation and comment are devoted to the 
question whether the marriage of Benedick and 
Beatrice was happy. Indeed, the quotation from 
Hazlitt on ‘Lear’ (p. 413) may not unfairly be 
taken to express the biographer’s mistaken con- 
<eption of his task: ‘We wish that we could 
pass this play over and say nothing about it. 
All that we can say must fall far short of the 
subject, or even of what we ourselves conceive 
of it; yet we must say something.’ 


There is an abundance of the profitless conjec- 
ture that few biographers of Though the have 


had the good taste to avoid. Tho the book 
was originally printed two years ago, the present 
reprint ought certainly to have been brought up 
to date. The author says (p. 235) of Morgann’s 
“Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John 
Falstaff’ that it is ‘unfortunately long out of 
print,’ though it was reprinted in Nichol 
Smith’s ‘Eighteenth Century Essays on Shake- 
speare’ early in the past year. Nor does he 
refer to Mr. Churton Collins’s admirable discus- 
sion of Shakespeare’s classical scholarship in his 
recent ‘Studies in Shakespeare,’ a discussion 
that must henceforth be taken into consideration 
by anyone who would treat Shakespeare’s educa- 
tion and learning with intelligence. The illustra- 
tions of the book are entirely commonplace, and 
the index is incomplete. For the purpose for 
which it was first written,—to introduce a sub- 
seription edition of Shakespeare,—the biography 
is perhaps not useless; but its republication, with 
the volumes of Halliwell-Phillips and Sidney Lee 


yaaa to everyone, seems to us quite unjusti- 


A veteran Mr. Henry Haynie, correspondent 
journalist's for many journals from many 
reminiscences. arts of the world, but for the last 
twenty years a resident of Paris, tells us in his 
book of reminiscences entitled ‘The Captains and 
the Kings’ (Stokes), that during the period just 
mentioned he has written ‘something like three 
thousand articles, or above six millions of words,’ 
and that nearly every article was signed with 





his own name. ‘To be anonymous in writing, 
whether private or public,’ he declares, ‘is fre- 
quently to be unfair if not cowardly.’ Mr. Hay- 
nie’s own style is frank and straightforward, 
with no suspicion of giving aught but the truth, 
except perhaps a slight tendency to convey an 
impression of intimacy with an incredible num- 
ber of celebrated persons. His pages are lavishly 
sprinkled with the names of eminent men and 
women, access to whom has been gained by this 
energetic, quick-witted, and resourceful journalist 
and interviewer. Possibly he himself helps to 
explain this when he openly acknowledges that 
‘to be the chronicler of grand personages it is 
not necessary that one should have ever been on 
familiar terms with them, nor do we need to be 
very precise and exact as to their goings and 
comings in daily life.’ But, with all the allow- 
ance this confession calls for, the book is to be 
commended. It is interesting from cover to 
cover; and, while it has chiefly to do with per- 
sons, is free from objectionable personalities. 
Mr. Haynie’s long presidency of the Foreign 
Press Association of Correspondents in Paris has 
brought him into contact with many persons one 
is glad to read about, especially those of his own 
calling. What he writes about the late M. de 
Blowitz is particularly worth reading. The 
author’s amusing outbreak against ‘that abomin- 
ation called grammar’ gains point from his own 
occasional lapses from Addisonian English, as 
where he writes, ‘On the return of my wife and 
I to America. . . .’ Another slip, of a dif- 
ferent sort, occurs on the page facing Gladstone’s 
portrait, where he describes that statesman as 
clean-shaven, although the well-remembered gray 
whiskers are plainly visible in the picture. 
Thirty-two portraits and nine facsimiles of let- 
ters or parts of letters are given. 


The Scotch blood that appears from 
the Scottish his own words to have flowed in his 
universities. veins should have made the ‘Liter- 
ary Landmarks of the Scottish Universities’ (Put- 
nam) a congenial theme to the late Laurence 
Hutton; but although this posthumous volume of 
our lamented author is graceful and entertaining, 
it is a compilation somewhat perfunctory in 
character and not beyond the capacity of almost 
any industrious hack-writer. With the exception 
of a personal letter from the Rev. James Sharp, 
the information collected appears to be drawn 
from the standard sources. Nevertheless the lit- 
tle book is at least a handy manual, and besides 
history and statistics it gives many a pleasant 
anecdote. Just why the author has assumed in 
his readers a less than elementary knowledge of 
English literature is not apparent. He stops to 
explain that James Boswell, who studied at Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Universities, was ‘the author 
of the Life of Samuei Johnson, an immortal book, 
and most assuredly a landmark in literature.’ 
Furthermore, he says of Boswell that almost 
nothing is known of him,—and so we must try 
to be thankful for what he has here told us. 
After styling Burns ‘a genius, but not altogether 
a gentleman,’ he condescendingly characterizes 
Seott as ‘a gentleman and almost a genius.’ He 
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boggles unnecessarily *: the term ‘ninth jubilee’ 
as applied to Glasgow "'nive: city’s 450th birthday. 
Two or three attempts to be facetious are less 
happy than might have been wished. The por- 
traits and other illustrations are many and good; 
and they alone would almost suffice to make the 
book worth while. 


Exeepting Vasari’s, the only 
student and known contemporary biography 
dibtlophite. of Michelangelo is that written 
by Aseanio Condivi, himself a painter and by 
repute a life-long member of the master’s house- 
hold. Though this work has been given decided 
preference over Vasari’s sketeh by no less an 
authority than John Addington Symonds, i 
seems never to have appeared in satisfactory 
English translation. Now the deficiency is sup- 
plied by the seholarly and fluent rendering of 
Mr. Herbert P. Horne, published in a limited 
edition by Mr. D. B. Updike at the Merrymount 
Press. Something more than a translator’s share 
in the volume has been taken by Mr. Horne, for 
the ‘Montallegro’ type here used for the first 
time is of his design, and he is responsible also 
for the book’s decorative features and general 
arrangement. The type is perhaps the most suc- 
vessful adaptation from the early Italian founts 
that has yet appeared; it is thoroughly simple 
and legible in character, with lines just heavy 
enough to avoid any effect of weakness in the 
printed page. Though Mr. Updike’s typograph- 
jeal tenets are usually sound, we ean hardly 
subseribe to all of them. We realize that thin 
spacing in type composition is essential to the 
best artistie effect; but when it is carried se 
far as to interfere with readability, as is often 
the ease in the present volume, its virtue is de- 
cidedly open to question. The presswork shown 
in the book could hardly be improved upon, being 
delightfully clear and even throughout, and the 
handmade paper used is excellent in quality. 
Altogether, the volume is one in which the biblio- 
phile no less than the art student will rejoice. 


For the art 


«with Stoddara Written with his usual tropical 
on a South luxurianee of style, Mr. Charles 
Sea shore.” ‘Warren Stoddard’s ‘Island of 
Tranquil Delights’ (Boston: Herbert B. Turner 
& Ce.) is a little disappointing in its lack of sus- 
tained interest and convincing reality. Fact and 
fiction chase each other rather bewilderingly 
threugh his glowing pages, and the whole effect 
is vague and impressionistic. A California cir- 
eus story entitled ‘A Sawdust Fairy,’ in which 
the fairy, when divested of tights and spangles, 
is a stunted little street gamin, is the only realis- 
tie chapter in the book. In most of the others 
we have glamour and charm and sensuous sug- 
gestion of things ineffable and delightful; but 
this prolonged riot of the imagination wearies the 
plain reader. Somewhat too unqualified are Mr. 
Stoddard’s praises of the virtue that he finds 
accompanying the unclothed conditien; and some- 
what tiresomely frequent are his pietures of the 
sea-bathing-natives of his beloved Otaheite. But 
his fondness. for the gentle savage is sincere, and 
he is not unsuccessful in depicting his attractive 





qualities. The story of ‘My Late Widow’ per- 
plexes by its description of two separate and dis- 
similar deaths of apparently the same person, 
who is first drowned and then murdered. But 
perhaps all things are possible in the Island of 
Tranqui! Delights. 

‘The Musician’s Library,’ published 
by the Oliver Ditson Co., and beau- 
tifully printed at the Merrymount 
Press, has just been enlarged by the addition of 
five new volumes. We have described the plan 
of this series im previous reviews; it is sufficient 
to say here that each volume has a special editor, 
who provides a eritical or biographical introdue- 
tion and other helpful matter. Two of the five 
new volumes are devoted to lyrics by Richard 
Wagner (for tenor and soprano, respectively) 
and have been prepared by that veteran conduc- 
tor, performer, and teacher, Mr. Carl Armbruster, 
They give us (with German and English text) 
the most important lyries of the music-dramas, 
from ‘Rienzi’ te ‘Parsifal.’ The soprano volume 
has in addition the ‘Trois Melodies’ of 1840 and 
the ‘Fiinf Gedichte’ of 1857 — the latter written 
for verses by Wagner’s Egeria, Mathilde Wesen- 
donck. These volumes are in every way delight- 
ful. Two other volumes, edited by Mr. Phili 
Hale, are made up of songs by modern French 
composers, fifty in number, arranged alphabeti- 
eally from Bemberg to Widor. The ‘editor’s 
introduction is a thoroughly competent. piece of 
eritical work. Finally a volume containing ten 
of Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Rhapsodies’ is edited by 
Messrs. August Spanuth and John Orth. They 
are the best known of the total nineteen, but no 
eustom can stale their infinite variety. 


A series for 
music-lovers. 


The special winter number of the 
‘International Studio’ (John Lane) 
is devoted to the exposition and 
illustration of the work of two great Freneh 


Two great 
cartoonists 
of France. 


cartoonists, Daumier and Gavarni. Like many 
ether. modern French artists and draughtsmen, 
these twe did mest of their work for the illus- 
trated cemie journals, a fact which doubtless 
accounts in lange measure for the small regard 
in which their names are held today. Critical 
and biographical notes on Daumier are translated 
frem an essay by M. Henri Frantz, and M. Oetave 
Uzanne writes of Gavarni. Both essays are 
exceedingly interesting, not only in relation to 
the particular artists under discussion, but also 
as suggesting reflections about the whole class of 
modern art-work which is being poured out in 
vast quantities day by day, meant solely for the 
cheapest reproduction, and yet in many cases 
strong, original, expressive of salient phases of 
modern civilization, and deserving of more atten- 
tien than the mere laugh it provokes at the break- 
fast table. The essays are after all mere intro- 
duetions to the plates, which include one hundred 
and twenty reproductions in black and white, and 
twenty in color and photogravure. These illus- 
trate every phase of the artists’ genius and 
emphasize their fertility and versatility—partic- 
ularly Gavarni’s — of which the essays speak. 
Incidentally the cartoons furnish a fascinating 
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interpretation of Parisian life and manners. The 
special numbers of ‘The Studio’ are always inter- 
esting, but this one is unusually unique and sug- 
gestive. PPTs Pe rire: 

A handbook The title of a recent work by Prof. 
of Mental Edward L. Thorndike, ‘An Intro- 
Statistice. duction to the Theory of Mental 
and Social Measurement’ (New York: The 
Science Press), may cause an exclamation of sur- 
prise among the laity that such measurements 
are possible. Professor Thorndike’s book is 
intended entirely for the student, and for him 
it supplies a distinetly felt want. In psychology 
and sociology, groups of phenomena are fre- 
quently dealt with which express averages, rela- 
tions, variations, correlations of sets of measure- 
ments, from the analysis of which important con- 
clusions are to be derived. There are well rec- 
ognized principles that determine the working 
up of such statistical material. These principles 
the student has had, until now, largely to learn 
incidentally by precept and example. Dr. Thorn- 
dike has provided an extremely practical and 
well-planned volume, that supplies the student 
with both the principle and the practice of the 
treatment of such relations as they occur in 
psychology and sociology. 


Observations It is diffieult to estimate the good 
of an amateur that might result from Mr. Brough- 
immigrant. ton Brandenburg’s investigation of 
the immigration question, if his book on 
‘Imported Americans.’ (Stokes) should reach 
those in authority, or even those whose interest 
in the subject gives them influence in matters 
related to it. That the immigration question 
still remains an important national problem, in 
spite of all efforts made to solve it, is undisputed. 
The most earnest efforts to provide proper laws 
for the exclusion of undesirable aliens, with an 
efficient system for securing the enforcement of 
such laws, has resulted in little more than an 
evasion of them by the least desirable emigrants. 
Mr. Brandenburg traces the causes of this failure 
by an investigation as thorough and complete as 
it perhaps is possible to make. The two clos- 
ing chapters, on ‘Legislation and Evasion’ and 
‘The Immigrant,’ give a synopsis of what 
has been done and what might be done in the 
way of improving present conditions. After 
reading Mr. Brandenburg’s book many will agree 
with him that the remedy for the evils complained 
of might best be effected through an immigration 
board in the immigrant’s home-town. 


The preservation The full record of the proceed- 
of contemporary ings of the Thirteenth Republican 
political records. National Convention, held at 
Chieago on June 21, 22, and 23, 1904, has been 
published in permanent form by the compiler, 
Mr. Charles W. Johnson (Minneapolis, Minn.), 
who was the General Secretary of the Conven- 
tion. The work is handsomely printed and bound, 
and is embellished with portraits of the principal 
officers of the convention and its nominees, and 
with sketches of the public eareers of Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Fairbanks. The notable addresses 





which accompanied the nominations of these can- 
didates are here reproduced verbatim. Thus an 
exceedingly valuable contribution to the current 
political literature of the country has been made 
by the enthusiastic compiler. He has heretofore 
prepared and published in like permanent form 
the full records of each of the twelve preceding 
national conventions of the same party. The 
whole series serves to perpetuate, in the precise 
language used in each convention, the history of a 
political party, in convenient form for both pub- 
lie and private libraries; and within its limited 
field, it furnishes a faithful pen-picture of the 
discussions of the times. 


A beginners Miss Mary White, known to 
manual of workers in basketry for her 
pottery. two excellent manuals of direc- 
tions for beginners in that craft, has now 
written a book about pottery intended to 
serve the same purpose. Like its predecessors, 
‘How to Make Pottery’ (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
is a clear, simple, and thoroughly practical man- 
ual, and will doubtless help to popularize a handi- 
eraft which is at present fascinating but very 
mysterious to most persons. Miss White begins 
with a description of the tools and materials 
needed, then tells how to work by hand and on 
the potter’s wheel, and how to decorate and glaze 
the pots. She also explains the general princi- 
ple of the kiln. As in the basket books, there are 
a number of excellent plates, and directions tell 
exactly how to reproduce the objects illus- 
trated. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


People who like riddles will find plenty of mate- 
rial on which to exercise their ingenuity in a 
small volume by Miss Florence L. Sahler, entitled 
‘Captain Kidd and Other Charades’ (Robert Grier 
Cooke). The fifty-three charades are in rhyme, and 
there is a key at the back of the book by means 
of which one may discover whether or not a cor- 
rect answer has been arrived at. A very interesting 
preface tells a little about the history of charades. 

This is the day of children, and it is surprising 
that nobody written a book about that most 
fascinating child ‘Pet Marjorie,’ until the centen- 
ary of her birth suggested the idea to Mr. L. Mac- 
bean. Of course, Dr. Brown’s ‘Marjorie Fleming’ 
is the last, as it was almost the first, word about 
Marjorie, and it was a happy thought of Mr. Mac- 
bean or his publishers (Putnam) to incorporate this 
little classic in his volume, r. Macbean’s sliare 
of the work is devoted to a fuller description of 
Marjorie’s life and surroundings, and contains 
many ‘characteristic extracts from her journal, a 
manuscript copy of which fortunately came to light 
while the book was in preparation. 

‘The Secret of Popularity, or How to Achieve 
Social Success’ (McClure, Phillips & Co.) is an 
attempt on the of Miss Emily Holt, author of 
the ‘ Raed agp Etiquette,’ to instruct the 
social non-entities, of whom the world is unfortu- 
nately so full, in the way to please. Miss Holt 
has apparently no hesitancy in assuming that a 
dierulag manner is as easily taught and acqui 
as good manners. She goes about her task with 
vigor, system, and thoroughness, analyzing ‘The 
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Woman Admired by Men,’ ‘The Child We Love,’ 
‘Welcome Guests,’ ‘The Successful Hostess,’ ‘A 
Bachelor and a Gentleman,’ and half a dozen 
other types, among whom the most exacting reader 
should be able to find something that will fit his 
case. 

Messrs. Clifford & Lawton have published a port- 
folio entitled ‘American Interior Decoration,’ con- 
taining forty-five half-tone plates showing views 
of the best contemporary American interiors cor- 
rectly classified by periods. The pictures present 
a considerable variety in style and aim, tending, 
however, to the older and standard forms rather 
than to the Arts and Crafts styles so popular at 
present. They do not, of course, reproduce detail 
or color, but they make clear the general scheme 
of work, and they are interesting as showing what 
is being accomplished by American decorators. 

‘The Younger American Poets,’ according to 
Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse’s book thus entitled, 
are eighteen in number, eleven of them being men. 
We have no particular fault to find with the selec- 
tion, since the one serious omission, that of Mr. 
Moody, is explained as due to copyright considera- 
tions. Certainly the eighteen writers discussed are 
deserving of serious ccnsideration, and Miss Ritten- 
house discourses upon their characteristics with 
intelligent appreciation. She gives us abundant 
illustrative extracts as well as criticism, and her 
book contains a series of portraits and a biographi- 
eal index. Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. are the 
publishers. 

The journal of the National Educational Associa- 
tion for 1904 comes to us in the usual stout volume, 
this time having for a companion a year book with 
minutes, reports, and membership lists. The con- 
tents of the volume form a veritable encyclopedia 
of current educational thought, and even the list 
of the more interesting papers is too long for us 
to print. It may be noted, however, that about 
forty of the papers have a special bearing upon 
the educational exhibit at St. Louis, where the 
meeting of last July was held, and that the num- 
ber of papers from foreign contributors is unusu- 
ally large. In the year book we have an account 
of the various special problems now in the hands 
of committees of investigation, 

Bayard Holmes, B.S., M.D., a well known author- 
ity, has prepared a book on ‘Appendicitis and 
Other Diseases about the Appendix’ (Appleton) 
which is almost in the nature of a popular work, 
so prevalent has the disturbance become since 
its definition in 1867. It is primarily addressed, of 
course, to students of medicine and surgery, and 
contains the necessary plates and directions for 
diagnosis and treatment. It scarcely need be said 
that Dr. Holmes believes emphatically in surgery 
as the only remedy applicable when the disease has 
manifested itself; and the notes of the cases that 
have come within his own knowledge prove that 
his apprehensions regarding delay are well founded. 
At the same time he goes far toward removing 
the fear of the surgeon’s knife, so common every- 
where, by similar proof of his statement that ‘Ideal 
appendicectomy ought not to require more than 
an inch-and-a-quarter incision, ten minutes of 
anesthesia, and four days in the hospital.’ No 
scar remains to mark the entrance of the surgeon’s 
knife, and in most cases the subcutaneous injec- 
tion of a local anwsthetic suffices, it being needful 
to remain in bed on a light diet only one day there- 
after. The book contains an index and a brief 
bibliography, and is the first part of a larger work 
covering ‘The Surgery of the Abdomen,’ now in 
hand by the author. 





NOTES. 


Messrs. Paul Elder & Co. publish ‘The Busi- 
ness Career in Its Public Relations,’ by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, being the first lecture delivered at the Uni- 
versity of California upon the Weinstock founda- 
tion. 

‘Forms of English Poetry,’ by Dr. Charles F. 
Johnson, is a recent publication of the American 
Book Co. It is a compact little manual which 
teachers of English will find very useful in their 
work. 

The ‘Letters of a Portuguese Nun to an Officer 
in the British Army,’ printed in facsimile from 
the edition of 1817, with the addition of a bibliog- 
raphy, is a pretty little book that has recently 
come to us from the Messrs. Brentano. 

‘The Japanese Floral Calendar,’ by: Mr. Ernest 
W. Clement, is an interesting and beautifully illus- 
trated little volume just issued by the Open Court 
Publishing Co., the contents being reprinted from 
their monthly periodical, ‘The Open Court.’ 

‘A Plea for the Historical Teaching of History,’ 
by Mr. C. H. Firth, is published by the Oxford 

mdon Press. It gives us the author’s inaugural 
lecture of a few weeks ago, when he assumed his 
new post of Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. 

Two recent publications of the University of 
Wisconsin are ‘Das Sprichwort bei Hans Sachs,’ 
by Mr. Charles Hart Handschin, and ‘The King’s 
Household in England before the Norman Con- 
quest,’ by Mr. Laurence Marcellus Larson. Both 
are in the form of doctoral dissertations. 

‘The Government of Illinois,’ by Mr. Evarts 
Boutell Greene, is a new volume in the ‘Hand- 
books of American Government,’ published by the 
Maemillan Co. The work is excellently done, and 
will earn the mye of teachers of civil gov- 
ernment throughout the schools of the State. 

Part II., completing the work, of Professor E. P. 
Cubberley’s ‘Syllabus of Lectures on the History 
of Education,’ is sent us by the Macmillan Co. 
As in the earlier section of the work, the alternate 
pages are left blank for the insertion of new mat- 
ter, and the syllabus is ay ge by selected 
bibliographies and suggestions for reading. There 
are also many quaint and interesting illustrations 
from old beeke and prints. 

‘A Parody ee collected by Miss Carolyn 
Wells, and published by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, is a book that includes many examples, new 
and old, of this form of literary diversion; and t 
average is surprisingly good. We are particularly 
glad to find here resuscitated the parodies written 
by Miss Phoebe Cary and those contained in 
Bayard Taylor’s ‘Diversions of the Echo Club.’ 
The arrangement is by victims, and there are full 
indexes of titles, authors, and authors parodied. 

It is announced by the Arthur H. Clark Co., pub- 
lishers of ‘The Philippine Islands: 1493-1898,’ 
which is being compiled and edited by Miss Emma 
Helen Blair and Mr. James Alexander Robertson, 
that Volume XXXII. and possibly a portion of Vol- 
ume XXXIII. of that series will contain the origi- 
nal Pigafetta relation of the Magellan expedition, 
with m page-for-page English translation. The 
Italian text is copied from the original manuscript 
in the Bibliotheca Ambrosiana, Milan, Italy, said 
to be the oldest Pigafetta manuscript in existence. 
All the peculiarities of the manuscript (which is 
written in the Venetian dialect of the early six- 
teenth century, with occasional French and Span- 
ish words) have been carefully preserved; and thus 
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for the first time scholars who cannot have access 
to the original manuscript will be enabled to have 
before them the words of i grey as he wrote 
them. To those who are unable to read the nar- 
rative in the original, the English translation will 
be of the utmost service, while the copious annota- 
tions should prove helpful to all. 

The success of ‘Country Life in America’ has 
encouraged the '.o-"y of that periodical, 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co., to project a new 
magazine devot ” wh y to what has been but 
one of the interests covered in the older publica- 
tion. ‘The Gardening Magazine,’ as it is called, 
will be confined strictly to gardening subjects. The 
first number, dated February, will appear about the 
middle of the present month. 

‘Recreations of an Anthologist,’ by Professor 
Brander Matthews, is a volume of gee literary 
essays published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Among the titles are ‘Uawritten Books,’ ‘Amer- 
ican Satires in Verse,’ ‘Carols of Cookery,’ and 
‘Recipes in Rhyme.’ A paper on the unco ollected 
poems of H. C. Bunner is made particularly inter- 
esting by its presentation of several of the more 
broadly comic pieces of that versatile humorist. 

It has been known for some time past that the 
late Theodore Thomas was preparing for the pub- 
lie an autobiographical account of his career, under 
the editorial supervision of his life-long friend, 
Mr. George P. Upton. It had not been expected, 
however, that the work would be ready until next 
Fall; and it is a gratifying surprise to learn that 
it is so far advanced that the publishers, Messrs. 
A. C. MeClurg & Co., are able to promise its defi- 
nite appearance in April. This book, as already 
announced, is to be called ‘Theodore Thomas: A 
Musical Autobiography,’ and will consist of two 
large volumes—the first devoted to his life work, 
and the second almost entirely to programmes. 
was Mr. Thomas’s original intention to confine the 
autobiography to the musical events of his boy- 
hood and first public appearances, but as the work 
proceeded he became more and more interested, and 
made it complete by bringing it down to the pres- 
ent orchestral season. The same volume will also 
contain an appreciation by Mr. Upton of Mr. 
Thomas’s life as a man and work as a musician 
and conductor, in which much additional informa- 
tion will be set forth. The second volume will 
contain all his representative and most significant 
programmes from 1855 to 1905, which may be called 
the period of his publie career, carefully edited 
and explained when necessary. Mr. Thomas has 
added interest as well as authority to this volume 
by contributing a series of terse essays upon vari- 
ous musical subjects of interest to the general 
public hardly less than to the musician. 








List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 90 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dtau since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Poet, Novelist, Critic: A 
Biographical and Critical Study. By James Douglas. 
Iilus. in photogravure, etc., large Svo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 481. John Lane. $3.50 net. 

Live or THomas Hart Benton. By William M. Meigs. 
With photogravure portrait, sre. » og top, uncut, pp. 
535. J. B. Lippincott Co. o 

THomMas GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. B. Fletcher. Illus. 
in photogravure, etc., 12mo, ait top, uncut, . 236. 
gids net of British Art.’ harles Scribn “Sons. 

.25 net. 

BRAvVEsST OF THE Brave: Captain Charles de Langlade. 
By Publius V. Lawson, LL.B. Illus., 12mo, pp. 257. 
Published by the author at Menasha, Wis. 





HISTORY. 


oo Mysteries. By Andrew — 
Borsa ore. uncut, pp. 304 
reen on & 2.50 n 


HEATH’sS MEMOIRS OF THE g Ee War. R 
the original edition of 1798. Edited by 
well Wilson. S8vo, uncut, pp. 435. A. 
$2.50 net. 

Tue Hoty Roman Empire. By James Bryce, D 
edition; enlarged and revised throughout. S8vo. gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 575. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

INDIAN —_ = Ficuters: The Soldier and the Sioux. 
=, wnsend Brady, LL.D. Illus., 8vo, pp. 

423. MeClure, Phillips & Co. $1.30 net. 

EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1846. Edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. Vol. mf large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
357. The Arthur H. Clark Co. $4. net. 

Tue NAPOLEON MytH. By Henry Ridgely Evans. Iilus., 
large 8vo, pp. 65. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 

La Matson D’ALBE et les Archives Colombiennes. Par 
M. Henry Vignaud. 4to, uncut, pp. 18. Paris: Au 
Siége de la Société. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Tue SHADE OF THE BALKANS: Being a collection of Bul- 
garian Folk-Songs and Proverbs, Here First Rendered 
into English, with an Essay on Bulgarian Popular 
Poetry and Another on the Origin of the Bulgars. 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 328. London: David Nutt. 

STORIES AND SKETCHES OF JAPAN. Lafacadio Hearn. 
In 4 vols., comprising: Exotics and Retrospectives, In 
Ghostly Japan, Shadowings, and A Japanese Miscel- 
lany. 12mo, Little, Brown & Co. Per vol., $1.25. 

INAUGURAL ApprREessEs of the Presidents of the United 
States from Washington to Lincoln. Edited by John 
Vance Cheney. With photogravure portrait, 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 300. Chicago: The Lakeside Press. 

MAKERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC: A Series <2 Patriotic 
Addresses. By David Gregg, D.D., Hon. W. 
rich, and Dr. Bidney H. Carney, Jr. New and "enlarged 
se With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 527. E. 

& Co. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 


LITERATURE. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF SHELLEY: Including mate- 
rials never before printed in any edition of the poems. 
Edited by. Thomas Hutchinson. With portrait, 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 1023. Oxford University Press. 

‘HE LETTERS OF HORACE Ln ge ye Fourth Earl of Orford. 
“"Chrenslegieally ar arranged and edited by Mrs. Toynbee. 
Vols. IX. to XII., 1774-1783. With photogravure por- 
traits, 12mo, gilt’ tops, uncut. Oxford — armen Press. 
Sold only in sets of 16 vols., at $27. net. 

NOVELS AND Storres or IvAN TURGENIEFF. Newl 
from the Russian by Isabel F. Hap; 

The Brigadier and Other Stories; 

Freshets and Other Stories; Vol. xv, 

bo age ad and Other Stories: « pting oo Bach 
with photogravure frontis 8vo, , uncu 
Charles Scribner's Sons. (Sold only in sets by sub- 
scription.) 

Tue JOURNAL TO ELIza and Various Letters. By Lau- 
rence Sterne and Elizabeth Draper; with introduction 
by Wilbur L. Cross. Illus. with etchings, 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 287. J. F. Taylor & Co. 

THE JOURNAL TO STELLA, with Other Wrntag relating to 
Stella and Vanessa. By Jonathan Swift, D.D.; with 
notes by Sir Walter Scott. With p 

en Lag gilt top, pp. 713. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

.25 n 

THe TRAVELS oF Marco PoLo. The translation of Mars- 
den revised by Thomas Wright, F.S.A. With photo- 

vure frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 461. Charles 
ribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Tue Earty ITALIAN om, together with Dante’s = 

Charles Serib- 


With f= 


rinted from 
ufus Rock- 
Wessels Co. 


cC.L. New 


vure frontis- 


Nuova. Trans. by D. G. Rossetti. With photogravu 
frontispiece, 18mo, gilt top, pp. 351. 
ner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
and Other Verse. By Edith M. Thomas. 12mo, 
gilt’ top, — pp. 89. R.G. Badger. $1.50. 
vE SONNETS TO ERMINGARDE. By Edward Deane eT 
ms ‘2mo, "gilt top, uncut, pp. 60. R. G. $1. 
on MARIE: A Poem. By Mary oy Shipper. ee. ww" “with 
“oMportralt, i 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
obert Grier e. 
Tue PatH o’ DREAMS. 


Cassis 


12mo, 


A 12mo, gilt top, 
By Levi Gilbert. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
Jennings & Graham. 75 cts. net. 
Tur RvsaryaT OF OMAR CAYENNE. By Geiett Burgess. 
16mo, pp. 31. F. A. Stokes Co. . Paper, 25 cts. 


By Thomas 8. Jones, Jr. 
uncut, pp. 47. R. G. Badger. $1. 

Breezes. By James W. Foley. 
uncut, pp. 103. x. G. Badger. $1. 
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FICTION. 


WALTER Pieterse: A Story of Holland. By Multatuli 
(Eduard Douwes Dekker); trans. by Huw Evans, 
Ph.D. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 303. New York: 
Friderici & Gareis. $1.50. 

Tue First Stonz, and Other Stories. By W. T. Washburn. 
12mo, pp. 217. R. F. Fenno & Co. $1. 

A Rose or NorRMANDY. By William R. A. Wilson. 
ular edition; with aati 12mo, pp. 379. 
Brown & Co. 5 

STEALTHY STEVE: A Satirical Detective Story. 
Newkirk. TIllus., \16mo, pp. 172. 

Luce & Co. cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


LITERARY GEOGRAPHY. By William Sharp. [Illus., 4to, 
ilt top, uncut, pp. 248. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
3.50 net. 

THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: A Narrative of Travels in 
Manchuria across the Gobi Desert, through the Him- 
alayas, the Pamirs, and Hunza, 1884-1894. By. Col. 
Francis Edward Younghusband, C.1.E. New edition, 
revised. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt 
top, pp. 332. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 


RELIGION. 


On Hoty Grounp: Bible Stories, with Pictures of Bible 
Lands. By William L. Worcester. [Illus., large 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 492. J. B. Lippincott Co. > net. 

TALES TOLD IN PALESTINE. — by J. Hanauer ; 
edited, with illustrations, by H a Mitchell 8vo, pp. 
221. "Jennings & Graham. $1.2 

TEMPLE SERIES OF BIBLE Moy "New vols.: Con- 
nection between Old and New Testaments, by Rev. 
George Milne Rea, D.D.; St. John and his Work, by 
Rev. Canon Benham, D.D. Each with frontispiece, 
24mo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS. 


MODERN METHODS OF CHARITY: An Account of the Sys- 
tems of Relief, Public and Private, in the Principal 
Countries having Modern Methods. By Charles Rich- 
mond Henderson, assisted by others. ry _— gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 715. Macmillan Co. $3.5 

Economic METHOD AND ECONOMIC | oe mw a William 
Warrand Carlile, M.A. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 284 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3. net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 


House, GARDEN, AND FieL_p: A Collection of Short Nature 
Studies. By L. C. Miall, F.R.S. Illus., 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 316. Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 

MODERN THEORY OF PHYSICAL PHENOMENA : Radio-Activity, 
Ions, Electrons. By Augusto Righi; authorized trans- 
lation Ae us Trowbridge. 12mo, pp. 165. Mac- 
millan -10 net. 

LIFE AND + An Attempt at a New Definition of Life, 
= Applications to Morals and ep By Walter 

Hibbert, F.1.C. 12mo, uncut, pp 82. gmans, 
Green & Co. $1. 

TWENTY-First ANNUAL REPORT of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, 1899-1900. By J. W. Powell. Illus. 
in color, etc., 4to, pp. 360. Government Printing 

ce. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, 1900-1901. By J. W. Powell. Illus. 
| me etc., 4to, pp. 320. Government Printing 

ce. 


Pop- 
Little, 


By Newton 
Boston: John W. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


FaITH AND FOLKLORE: A Dictionary of National Beliefs, 
Superstitions, and Popular Customs, Past and Current, 
with their Classical and Foreign Analogues. By W. 
Carew Hazlitt. In 2 vols., illus., large 8vo, gilt tops. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 6. net. 

Papers or JAMES MONROE. Listed in Chronological Order 
from the Original Manuscripts in the Library of Con- 
i. Compiled under the direction of eee or 

uncey Ford. Illus., large 8vo, uncut, pp. 
Government Printing Office. 

A THOUSAND OF THE Best NoveLs. Compiled by the New- 
ark Free Public Library. 12mo, pp. 48. Published by 
the Library. Paper. 

SeLect List or REFERENCES ON IMPEACHMENT. Compiled 
under the. ‘direction of A. P. C. Griffin. Large 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 16. Government Printing Office. Paper. 


ART AND MUSIC. 
MEDIAEVAL ART, from the Peace of the Church to the Eve 
of the Renaissance, 312-1350. By W. R. Lethaby. 
te": 8Svo, gilt top, pp. 815, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


VERROCHIO. y Maud Cruttwell. 
264. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Tius., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 
$2. net. 





Tue Story or ART THROUGHOUT THE Aces: An Iilus- 
trated Record y S. Reinach; trans. from the French 
by Florence Simmonds. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 316. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 

DAUMIER AND GAVARNI. With critical and biographical 
notes by Henri Frantz and Octave Uzanne; edited 
by Charles Holme. Illus. in p vure, color, 
etc., 4to, uncut. John Lane. $3. net. 

MovERN FRENCH Sones. Edited by Philip Hale. In 2 
co's *‘Musician’s Library.’ Oliver Ditson 


MAKERS OF SonG. By Anna -_ Chapin. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 n 

THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN. - Paul Stoeving. 
photogravure, etc., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 324. 
- > Story Series.’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 
net. 

On COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, Pottery, Porcelain, Glass, and 
Silver. By Robert ar — uncut, pp. 90. Long- 
ets. net. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE. 
THE CHILD: His Thinking, Feeling, and Dee By Pw .~4 
eas. Tanner. 12mo, pp. 430. Rand, McNally & 


By Frank A. 


12mo, pp. 339. 
Illus. in 


mans, Green & Co. 


SEVEN LAMPS FOR THE TEACHER’S WAY. 
Hill, Litt.D.; with biographical sketch by Ray Green 
Huling. With portrait, 16mo, gilt top, pp. 34. Ginn 
& Co. 50 cts. 

PsycHoLocy: An Introductory Study of the Structure and 
Function of Human Consciousness. By James Row- 
nae Angell. 12mo, pp. 402. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50 


Tue Forms or Pusiic Appress. Edited by Geor, P. 
Baker. 12mo, pp. 472. Henry Holt & Co. $1.12 net. 

HANDBOOK OF PLANT MorRPHOLOGY: Being the ‘ Handbook 
of Plant Dissection,’ by J. C. Arthur, Charles R. 
Barnes, and John M. Coulter, revised and rewritten by 
Otis W. Caldwell, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 190. Henry Holt & 
Co. $1. net. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE CITIZEN. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 252. Macmillan Co. 

Four 5} InpDIANS: A Book for Young Americans. 

i! mn L. Whitney and Frances M. Perry. [Illus., 
12mo, oy 240. American Book Co. 50 cts. 

SHAKESPEARE’S ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by William J. 
Rolfe, Litt.D. Illus., 18mo, pp. 297. American 
Co. 50 cts. 

RAMMAR ScHOoL ALGEBRA. By A. W. Potter. 
pp. 152. American Book Co. 650 cts. 

A First Book or ALGEBRA. By John w. Hopkins and 

P. H. Underwood. 12mo, pp. 245. Macmillan Co. 
50 cts. 
Crr i; Art Reapers. By Ellen M. Cyr. Book 
; illus., 12mo, pp. 136. "Ginn & Co. 
vatswe. Nos, y otros Cuentos. Edited by 
w. . M. 12mo, pp. 103. Wm. R. 
Jenkins. Paper, 50 cts. 
be Rae i - Grapep SonG Boox, Part Two. By Will- 
M. Lawrence. 8vo, pp. 168. Houghton, Mifflin 
é : Co. 40 cts. net. 
MEISSNER’S AUS DEUTSCHEN LANDEN. Edited Py! Josefa 
p. i6mo, pp. 196. Henry Holt & Co. 35 
cts. net. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited by Charles Flint 
McClumpha, Ph.D. With portrait, 18mo, pp. 184. 
American oa Co. 35 vod 

or ELIzaB BROWNING. 


ELECTED PoEM ARRETT 

Edited by ‘Elizabeth Lee. with portrait, 16mo, pp. 
173. Ginn & Co. 30 cts. 

MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLassics. 


12mo, 


New vols.: Keary’s 
H. Morss; Out of North] 
| nan, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, selected and = by 
ames H. Fassett ; rus rf alisman, ited by 
Frederick Treudiey, A. B.; Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 
edited by Clifton Johnson. Each with frontispiece, 
24mo. Macmillan Co. Per vol., 25 cts. 
New Seconp Music READER. By James M. McLaughlin 
and W. W. Gilchrist. 8vo, pp. 122. Ginn & Co. 30 


cts. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THe TOWER OF PELEE: New Studies of the Great Volcano 
of Martinique. By ia gh Heilprin, F.R.G.S. Illus., 
large 4to, pp. 100. Lippincott Co. $3. net. 

History oF AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION. John H. 
Morrison. yo lai — pp. 635. ew York: 

W. F. Sametz & Co. "Fa. net 

DESCRIPTIONS OF + ov th ggg ’ By rnard C. Steiner. 
Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 95. Johns Peiopkins University 
Press. Paper. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOBOKEN ACADEMY. By Robert 
Waters. Illus., 18mo, pp. 70. E. Steiger & Co. Paper. 
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Wieinxe, — EDITING, INDEXING, CATALOGUING, INVESTi- 
. typewriting of manu- 


a , 
of bibliographical 


a graduate. Wedrees EO. care of 


Drat. 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. eae | 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, O. 








BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. wag Ty 

you any book ever published. Please state wants. 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Buurmenax, aes. 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 
Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 

Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 

Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, Reade, 

Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Smollett, Thackeray, 

Tolstoi. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


Une petite Comédie en frangais, nouvelle, amusante, et facile 4 jouer. 
arrangée pour les écoles américaines : 


La Consultation 


(pour Jeunes filles) 
EDWARD ROTH, 1135 Pine St., Putuapg.raia. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. ©. Bowams, Author and Pub., 1990 Chanast 0, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Mailed, 25 cents. 





uthors tr 
pency 


. . , 
Mention The Dial. R.7, 400 Broadway, Cambridge, 
STORY-WRITERS, sendin de Historians, Poets — Do 
desire the honest criticism of your 
esth, on ttn tidied sevisten end cenvention, er eteteneate guitiention ? 
Such work, said George William Curtis, is “ done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MS. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Do You & oar amen fos oot to all r oe a ase 


vision, criticism, Laer of MSS. 
Write? EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
55 


th Street. New York. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 
Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special prices to 
schools and colleges. ) Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


























‘andbock of Pr ciation for ad grade; 
bh v Tp 


SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Volumes now ready : “* Midsommer Nights Dreame,” “ Loves Labours’ 
Lost," “Comedie of Errors,” “Merchant of Venice,” “* Macbeth” 
* Julius Cesar,” “ Hamlet" in March, other plays to follow. 

Price in cloth, 50c. net ; limp leather, 75. net. (Postage, 5c.) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FREN CH Sixth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B oO O K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 














SEND FOR CATALOGUES 











Last Hours of Sheridan’s 


Cavalry 
Or THE ELEVEN DAYS’ CAMPAIGN 
By Henry Epwin Tremarny, Brig.-General 


12mo. om. 560 
Portraits, numerous 
Price, $1.60 net; postage, 120. extra. 
¢.consine ant tan ctnsant 60 tho cating Sogn of the epust G8 
Wan Cagetiee aR © sanand of Ge cugsendes of General Lee and 
the grand review in Washington. 


BONNELL, SILVER & BOWERS 
NEW YORK 














REJECTED MSS. Edited, Published 


Advice Given Subscribers. 


The Pen, Brush and Camera 


MONTHLY 


$1.00 a Year. 67 W. 125th St., New York 
Stories by Habberton, Daudet, Hawthorne, and others. 96 pages 
reading. Handsome Cover. 








WADSWORTH; 


or, THE CHARTER OAK 
How the Connecticut Charter was procured and preserved. 


400 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.00 prepaid. 
W. H. GOCHER, Hartford, Conn. 














THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 








fir. Robert Grier Cooke 


Ay Be eanesied We pene I ere 
printing, and 


frumber 307 Fifth Ave., Pew Pork 


Tel., 3 Madison Square Cable Address, *‘ Jocafelin’’ 
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IMPORTANT LIBRARY BOOKS 


Lahontan’s “‘ New Voyages ”’ 


To North America 


This noteworthy new publication in the McClurg 

Americana Series, several times delayed by the magni- 

tude of the enterprise, is now definitely announced for 

February 25. It will be uniform with the “ Lewis 

and Clark” and the “ Hennepin.” 
An exact reprint of the English edition of 1703. With an Introduction, Notes, and analytical 
Index, by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D., and Bibliography by Victor H. Paltsits, facsimiles 
of original title-pages and of the original maps and illustrations. Two volumes, square 
8vo, about 750 pp., boxed. $7.50 net. 
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The Illini 


Colonel Carr has been intimately associated with 

all the great men who have made Illinois, and his 

book is really the epic of a mighty State. It is 
identify conclusively the subjects treated in the needless to say that every library in Illinois should 
famous Browning poems dealing with Florence. have the book. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Anna B. McMahan. With sixty- By Hon. Clark E. Carr. Large 8vo, 300 pp., with 20 full-page 


five full-page illustrations from photographs. 12mo, gilt top, 240 portraits. Third Edition. $2.00 net. 
Pp-. indexed. $1.40 net. 


Florence in the Poetry of the 


Brownings 


A most important reference book, as there are 
many instances where library patrons desire to 





Life Stories for Young People 


The first four volumes are now ready of what 
promises to be a most invaluable series for libraries. 
They are charming little romances of history, each 
volume dealing with some great life, and told with 
much simplicity, yet with great interest. 


MOZART BEETHOVEN WILLIAM TELL MAID OF ORLEANS 


Translated from the German by George P. Upton. Each is a small square 16mo, in uniform 
binding, with four illustrations. Each 60 cents net. 


From Empire to Republic A Short History of Mexico 








The Struggle for Constitutional Government in 
Mexico 
Dr. Noll has drawn upon his years of study of 
the subject to give a detailed and accurate account 
of this vital phase, and his discussion is one of 
unusual interest and value. In addition to the 
regular chapters there is a chronological summary 
of principal events relating to Mexican history; a 
bibliography, and notes on the historical geog- 
raphy of Mexico. 


This excellent little book was the standard short 
history of Mexico in its earlier form. 


‘In this work of Dr. Noll’s we have an admir- 
able example of what a history should be,— an 
example that is sure to have an appreciable effect 
upon future historians. Much of his material is 
entirely new, and was collected by him during an 
extended residence in Mexico.’ — Boston Tran- 
script. 


By Arthur Howard Noll. With map and frontispiece. Svo, 336 By Arthur Howard Noll. New revised edition, with additional 
pages. $1.40 net. matter. I6mo, 317 pages. 75 cents net. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. PUBLISHERS 





CHICAGO 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS | 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY during 1904 














MISCELLANEOUS 


ADAMS, W. DAVENPORT. 
Dictionary of the Drama. 


In 2 volumes. Vol. I. ready. 8vo. $3.00, net; 
postage 17 cents extra. 


BARRON, OSWALD, F.S.A. 
The Ancestor. 


Paris VIII.-XI.) Ilustrated. Large super royal. 
‘aper boards. $1.50, net, per part. 
BOBGLI, MISS LINA. 
Forward. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00, 
net; postage, 13 cents extra. 


BUCHNER, EDWARD FRANKLIN, Pb.D. 

The Educational Theory of Im- 

manuel Kant. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
MATTHEWMAN, L. dev. 

Business. 

12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1. net; postage, 7 cts. 
ROOSES, MAX (Translated by). 

Rubens. 

2 volumes. Half morocco, $30.00 net. 
SAWYER, W. C., Ph.D. 

Teutonic Legends. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00, net ; postage, 13 cts. extra. 
STEARNS, FRANK PRESTON. 

True Republicanism. 

12mo. Portrait. $1.50 net ; postage, 10 cents extra. 
TEMPLE SERIES OF BIBLE CHARACTERS, 

10 new volumes. Each, cloth, 30 cents, net. 
TRUEBLOOD, SARAH E. 

Cats by the Way. 

12mo. Illustrated. $1.25, net; postage, 8 cts. extra. 
WARNE, FRANK JULIAN, Ph.D. 

The Slay Invasion. 


With maps. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, net; postage, 
10 cents extra. 


WORCESTER, W. L. 
On Holy Ground. 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00, net ; postage, 32 cents extra. 


JUVENILE 
BENSON, J. K. 


The Book of Indoor Games. 
12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
GARIS, HOWARD R. 
The Isle of Black Fire. 
12mo. Iliustrated. $1.50. 
SELOUS, EDMUND. 
The Romance of the Animal World. 
12mo. Illustrated, $1.50 net. 
WILLIAMS, ARCHIBALD. 
Romance of Modern Steam Locomo- 
tion. 
Romance of Modern Exploration. 
Each 12mo. Illustrated. $1 50 net. 





FICTION 

BARBOUR, RALPH HENRY. 
‘Kitty of the Roses. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

BARRE(T, WILSON. 

The Never-Never Land. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 

BECKE, LOUIS. 

Chinkie’s Flat. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Under Tropic Skies. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

BENSON, 5. F. 

The Challoners. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

CAREY, ROSA N. 

At the Moorings. 
12mc. Cloth, $1.50. 

CUTTING, MARY STEWART. 
Heart of Lynn. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25, 

DANBY, FRANK. 

Baccarat. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

MILLER, ESTHER. 

Rosabel. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
MITCHELL, 8S. WEIR. 

New Samaria. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

MORGAN, GEORGE, 

The Issue. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

NORDAU, Max. 

Morganatic. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

PRICHARD, H. and K. 
Chronicles of Don Q. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

STEVENSON, BURTON E. 
Cadets of Gascony. 
IMustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

TYBOUT, ELLEN MIDDLETON, 
Poketown People. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

TYNAN, KATHERINE. 

The French Wife. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

VOYNICH, B. L. 

Olive Latham. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

WINTER, JOHN STRANGE. 


Cherry’s Child. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 




















NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY during 1904 

















———————— Sw 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
DAVIDSON, AUGUSTA M. C. 
Present Day Japan. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $4.50, net. 
DORMAN, MAROUS R. P. 
A History of the British Empire in 
the Nineteenth Century. 
Volume II. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00, net. 
MEIGS, WILLIAM M. 
Life of Benton. 
Frontispiece. 8vo. Cloth, $2., net. Postage extra. 
MORRIS, CHARLES. 
Historical Tales: Spanish-American. 
Historical Tales of the United States. 
Second Series. Each illustrated, $1. 
History of the World. 
Illustrated. $1.50, net. 
PATRICK, DAVID, LL.D., (Edited by). 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English 
Literature. 


Volume III. Cloth, $5.00, net. ), ae 
levant, $8 50, ast cantigs eaten ‘ 


ROGERS, JOSEPH M. 
The True Henry Clay. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00, net. Half morocco, 
$5.00, net. Postage, 14 cents extra. 


SCHERER, JAMES A. B. 
Japan To-Day. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, net. Postage, 11 cts. 
SCOTT, 8. P. 
History of the Moorish Empire. 
3 volumes. Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, rough 
edges, $10 00 per set, net. Carriage extra. 
STORY, DOUGLAS. 
The Campaign with Kuropatkin. 
Illustrated. Crown octavo. $3.00, net. 
THORPE, FRANCIS NEWTON. 
William Pepper, M.D. 
A Biography. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50, net ; 
postage, 20 cents extra. 
WALISZEWSEI, K. 
Ivan the Terrible. 
8vo. Cloth, $3 50, net. 
WARD, H. SNOWDEN and CATHERINE W. 
Shakespeare’s Town and Time. 
4to. Cloth, full gilt top, $2.50, net. 


SCIENCE 
BAUER, MAX. 


Precious Stones. 


Large square 8vo. 650 pages. Half morocco, gilt 
top, $15.00, net. 


BUCHANAN, ROBERDEAU. 
The Theory of Eclipses. 
8vo, Cloth, $5.00, net. 

COCHRANE, CHARLES H. 


Modern Industrial Progress. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $3., net. Postage 30 cts. 


SCIENCE — Continued 


HARBOARD, F. W. 
Metallurgy of Steel. 

Illustrated ; plates and diagrams, $9.00, net. 

HEILPRIN, ANGELO. 

The Tower of Pelee. 

Illustrated. $3.00, net. Postage, 22 cents extra. 
HORNER, JOSEPH. 

Hoisting Machinery. 

12mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00, net. 
JAMIESON, ANDREW. 

Steam and Steam Engines. 

Cloth, $3.00 net. 

JULIAN, H. FORBES, and SMART, EDGAR. 
Cyaniding Gold and Silver Ores. 
Illustrated. Maps, plates, Cloth. $6.00, net. 

MITCHELL, C. A., AND HEPWORTH, T. C. 
Inks : Composition and Manufacture. 
8vo. Cloth. Lilustrated, $2.50, net 

REID, GEORGE, M.D., D P.H. 

Practical Sanitation. 
8vo. Illustrated. $2.00, net. 

STEAD, F. O. and J. E., F.R.S. 

The Microscopic Analysis of Metals. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.50, net 
VON SCHWARTZ DR. 
Fire and Explosion Risks. 
Large 8vo. Cloth, $5.00, net. 

WILLOUGHBY, EDWARD F. 

Milk: Its Production and Uses. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00, net. 


NEW EDITIONS 


ANGELO, HENRY. 


Reminiscences of Henry Angelo. 

2 volumes, Imperial 8vo. Buckram, $40 00, net ; 
half leather. $45.00, net. Special hand-made paper 
edition, limited to seventy-five copies, $60.00 net. 


BREWER, E. COBHAM. 
Readers’ Handbook. 
Crown 8vo. Half leather, $2.00. 
FURNESS, HORACE HOWARD. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
Variorum Edition. Extra cloth, gilt top, $4.00, 
net ; half morocco, $5.00, net ; carriage extra. 
HAMILTON, JOHN C., (Edited by). 
The Federalist. 
Cloth, $2.50, net. 
HAMILTON, LADY EMMA. 
Memoirs of Emma, Lady Hamilton. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50, net. 
RABELAIS; FRANCOIS. 
The Works of Francois Rabelais. 
3 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $1050, net; half levant, 


$26.50, net ; full levant, $37.50, net. 
2 volumes. Illustrated. . $12.00, net. 
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RNew and Important Scribner Hooks 








Everyday People. 
By Cuaruzs Dana Greson 


“He is now growing in flexibility, and the present volume is 
superior to its predecessors.”—New York Tribune. 


$4.20 net (expressage 48 cts. extra). 


Great Englishmen of the Six- 
teenth Century 


By Srpnzy Lez 
“Is learned and well 
ani .”"— Scotsman. 


weighed, so that its opinions carry 
With 6 portraits. $1.75 wet (postage 16 cts.) 





Poems of Childhood 


By Evcens Fizitp 
Tlustrations in color by MAXFIELD PARRISH. 
“The illustrative work, like the verse, is wholly out of the 
common; an exceptional piece of bookmaking for children." 


—Outlook. 
Royal 8vo, $2.50. 


The Temper of the Seventeenth 
Century in English Literature 


By Barretrr WENDELL 
“For its candor, justice and high ideals there can be nothing 
but praise.”—New York Evening Post. 
$1.50 net (postage 15 cts.). 





The Story of Art Throughout 
the A 


By Satomon Rermacu 


“Of the educational value of such « survey there can be no 
possible doubt.""— New York Times Review. 


With 600 illustrations. $2.00 net (postage 20 cts. ). 


Music and Other Poems 
By Hzwry van Dyxe 


“In this his work reaches a dignity and perfection that stamp 
him as one of the greatest living American poets.”"—New Orleans 


. $1.00 net (postage 10 cts. ). 





Gainsborough 
and His Place in English Art 


By Stim Watrzr ARMsTRONG 


This brilliant study has been pronounced the most masterly and 
suggestive of Sir Walter Armstrong’s essays. 
With 52 flustrations. $3.50 not. 


The Italian Poets Since Dante 


By Witu1am Everett, LL.D. 
“ You have done a service to the literature of two languages.” 
—Extract of a letter from Prof. Charles Eliot Norton to Dr. 
Everett. 


$1.50 net (postage 15 cts. ). 





The Rubaiyat of a Persian 
itten 


By Oxiver Herrorp 
“ One of the neatest bits of parody we have seen in some time.” 
—New York Bvening Post. 


Illustrated by the author. $1.00 net (postage 10 cts.). 


The Inferno of Dante 
By Marvie R. Vixcent, D.D., LL.D. 


“ His version is useful to the student of the Italian, as well as 
to the general reader.” —The World To-Day. 


$1.50 net (postage 15 cts. ). 





With Kuroki in Manchuria 


By Freperick PALMER 
“In chapter after chapter the tragic Manchurian orgy lives 
again, and the reader is hurried along in spite of himself." 
Pali Mali Gazette. 
24 battle-field illustrations. $1.50 net (postage 15 cts.). 


The Undercurrent 
By Rosert Grant 
Soca cesated a aan te dee enn 
life as a master would paint it, seizing the supreme moment and 
interpreting its pveee mae De York Sun. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 





History of Andrew Jackson 
By Avevusrvus C. Busi. 

“ To the stirring recital of facts Mr. Buell has added a literary 
charm which must give his work a high place among American 
biographies.” — Newark News. 

2 volumes, portraits. $4.00 nef (expressage 38 cts. ). 


Christmas Eve on Lonesome 


By Joun Fox, Jr. 


“Six of the best short stories ever written by any modern 
author.”"—Newark Advertiser. 


Illustrated in colors. $1.50. 





Fetichism in West Africa 
Forty Years’ Observation in Native Customs 
and Superstitions 
By Rev. Rospertr Hamitt Nassau 

‘* A work of permanent value.’’—Oudlook. 
Tilustrated. $2.50 net (postage 16 cts.). 





Rhymes and Jingles 


By Mary Marzs Dopcr 
“The little book is truly readable, . 


Tilustrated by SARAH 8. STILWELL. $1.50. 
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Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Company 


ANNOUNCE THE COMPLETION OF THE 
EDITION OF THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 


That they have been publishing in conjunction with Messrs. Dent and Company of 
London. The work has been under the editorial supervision of Arnold Glover and A. R. 
Waller, and it may be confidently asserted that the edition, the first ever attempted of the 
writings of one of the greatest of English critics, is, with the exception of the Life of 
Napoleon, a book long since out of date, absolutely complete. 
The late W. E. Henley contribytes an Introduction. 
Net, $36.00. 


Note: The American edition is strictly limited to 350 sets, of which but a few remain; and 
orders should be placed now to ensure delivery. Orders will be filled in the order of their receipt. 


Twelve vols. 


Cloth, 8vo, with portraits. Sold only in sets. 





———-—- 
————— 


IDA M. TARBELL’S 


HISTORY 
OF THE 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


‘¢ That her presentation should 
be in substance an indictment 
was only natural. She has ar- 
rayed her facts, however, with 
perfect fairness and honesty, and 
defenders of the company will 
have to meet them with like 
weapons. Her book is an im- 
portant contribution to the his- 
tory of the trusts and a very 
readable and extremely inter- 
esting account of a stage in 
American development that is 
of very great moment.** 

New York Sun. 
Cloth, 8vo. Two vols. Fully 
illustrated. 
Postpaid, $5.30; net, $5.00. 





PROFESSOR 
HUGO MUNSTERBERG’S 


THE 
AMERICANS 


‘*No thoughtful American can 
read this extremely interesting 
book without feeling that a very 
keen observation has been applied 
to his national life, and . . . that 
he understands more definitely the 
qualities which make him what he 
is and the impression which he 


produces.”” 
Hartford Courant. 


*¢ Analyzes American traits with 
rare acumen and urbanity.”’ 
Pittsburg Gazette. 


Cloth, 8vo. 600 pages. 


Postpaid, $2.74; net, $2.50. 





No. z of 
The Country Home Library 


E. P. POWELL’S 


THE 
COUNTRY HOME 


“A piece of work which all 
lovers of rural life will appre- 
ciate. It is full of common 
sense, practical advice, a com- 
mendation rarely to be bestowed 
on books of this class; and be- 


" sides the good advice it is excel- 


lently good reading.”’ 
N. Y. Independent. 
“ Informing, delightful, and en- 


tirely practical.*” 
Chicago Tribune. 


Cloth, 12mo. 
Illustrated with beautiful 


photographs. 
Postpaid, $1.68; net, $1.50. 


McClure, & Company, sili E. a St., New York 
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Shakespeare. — Facsimile Reproductions of the Por- 
tions of Shakespeare not included in the First Folio. 
Each volume has been printed by the collotype process from the 

finest accessible copy of the original issue, and, except in point of 

size, is of similar character to the collotype reproduction of the Shake- 

speare First Folio which the Delegates published in 1902. 

This series of reproductions has been executed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Sidney Lee, who will embody in full introductions the 
latest results of his researches regarding the bibliographical history of 
each of the four volumes of Shakespeare’s poems and of the play of 
Pericles. 

The five facsimiles have been printed on paper plied by the 
©. W. Paper and Arts Co., the size being 10 in. by 8, i. e. post quarto. 
They will be issued in two forms, and four styles of bindings, as follows: 

(@) In five separate volumes, in real vellum, with kid leather ties 
(the precise form of the original binding), at $50.00 net the set. The 
volumes are not sold separately. 

(6) In five separate volumes, in paper boards imitating vellum, 
with ties, after the original manner of binding, at $30.00 net the set. 
The volumes are not sold separately. 

(e) Pe Oe ae 
facsimile, at $35. 

(d) otedeinistibibditutiounnnbahninnen 
facsimile, at $25.00 net. 

(The number of copies printed, of which only a portion now remains 
unsold, is limited to 1,250, of which 250 are for America. All copies 
will be numbered, and Venus & Adonis, the first volume of each set, 
will be signed by Mr. Lee. ] 


VOLS. IX-XII NOW READY. 


The Letters of Horace Walpole, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Chronologically arranged and edited by 
Mrs. Paorr Tornazz. Contains 400 letters not included in the 
Latest Edition of the Collected Letters, 100 of which have never 
before been printed. With additional Notes, full Analytical Index, 
50 Photogravure Illustrations, and 3 Facsimiles of Original Letters. 
To be completed in 16 volumes. 

IL. Demy 8vo. Special Limited Edition, printed upon hand-made 
paper, 16 volumes. Bound in boards, with paper labels, $175 00 net, 
per set. Bound in full straight grained genuine morocco, $225.00 net, 
per set. 

IL Crown 8vo. Oxford India Paper Edition, in 8 double volumes, 
cloth, gilt edges, $5.75 net, each, or $46.00 net, per set. 

IIL. Crown 8vo. Ordinary Paper Edition in 16 volumes, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.00 net, each, or $32.00 net, per set. 


Hyperion. — A Facsimile of Keats’s Autograph Man- 
uscript, with a Transliteration of the Manuscript of 
The Fall of Hyperion, a Dream. 

With Introductions and Notes by Exwast de Séimoovurt. 

The autograph manuscript of Hyperion is written on paper 16x94 
inches in size ; it consists of 27 leaves, of which 6 have lines written on 
their versos as well as on the rectos. This manuscript, as it displays 
Keats's method of composition and his beautiful hapdwriting, has 
been reproduced in exact facsimile, by the Colloty pe process. 

Two hundred and fifty copies only have been printed, of which only 
twenty-five are offered for sale in America. Bound in boards, $35.00 net. 
In full leather, $45.00 net. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Shelley. 
Including materials never before printed in any edition of the 
poems. Edited, with Textual Notes and Bibl: List of Edi- 
tions, by Tuomas Hurconmson, M.A. Demy 8vo, with the Bodleian 
portrait of Shelley and two other Collotype ill Cloth, 
uncut, paper label, $2.50. Cloth, gilt lettered, $2.50. 


Dante’s Divina Commedia. 


Translated into English Prose by H. F. Tozen, M.A. Extra fcap, 
8vo, uniform with Dean Wickham's Translation of Horace, etc. 
Cloth, $1.00. 





English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, 
The Fitz-Patrick Lectures, delivered before the Royal College of 


College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, with twenty-three illustra- 
tions, $2.90. 


Schimper’s Plant-Geography Upon a Physi- 
ological Basis. 
Half morocco, $14.00. Also in Four Parts, paper covers, $3.00 each. 


The Physiology of Plants. 
A Treatise upon the Metabolism and Sources of Energy in Plants. 
By Dr. W. Prurrzn, Professor of Botany in the University of Leip- 
zig. Second Fully Revised Edition. Translated and edited by 
Aurasgp J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.8. With many illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. Vol. L. $7.00. Vol. IL GROWTH, REPRODUCTION, 
AND MAINTENANCE. $4.00. 


The Early History of India. 
From 600 B. C. to the Muhammadan Conquest, including the Inva- 
sion of Alexander the Great, by Vixscunt A. Surrx. With maps 
and illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $4.75. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Chaucer.— Facsimile Reproduction of the First Folio 

of Chaucer, 1532. 

Edited, with Introduction, by the Rev. Professor Sxzat, Litt.D., ete. 

A Collotype Facsimile of the collected edition of Chaucer’s Works 
(together with many Chaucerian pieces), edited by W. Tayunz and 
printed in the year 1532, is about to be issued. 

The copy to be used as the original for this reproduction is that in 
the British Museum Library. It is taller and in better condition than 
the Bodleian copy, and is complete. 

The edition will be limited to 1,000 copies, of which the greater 
number have now been subscribed for. The price will be $60.00 net, 
bound in Antique boards, or $60.00 net, in rough cali. 


The Tragedies of Seneca. 
Rendered into English Verse by Exxa Isang, Hanns, Ph.D. (Yale). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


The Face of the Earth (Das Antlitz der Erde). 
By Epvarp Svzss. Translated by Hertha B. C. Sollas, Ph.D., un- 
der the direction of W. J. Sollas, 8c.D., LL.D. (Prof. Suess has 
Sulthen agpesheh peafeonton the ttagttsh teaurieston. Vol. L., with 
4 maps and 50 other illustrations, $8.35. 


Murray’s Small Classical Atlas for Schools. 
Edited by G. B. Gnunpy, M.A., D Litt., Folio(144,x9% inches), $1.50. 
The Maps in this Atlas incorporate the results of recent scholar- 

ship, and have been most carefully prepared so as to accentuate all the 

chief names and natural features of the countries, and by eliminating 
those of minor importance to avoid overcrowding. The use of color 

contours, whilst ‘displaying the configuration of the countries at a 

glance, enhances the effect of simplicity, which cannot be achieved in 

maps where the old-fashioned method of hachured mountains obscured 
the names. 


The Sacred Hymns and the Napoleonic Ode 
of Alexander Manzoni. 
Translated in English Rhyme. With Portrait, Biographical Pre- 


LH.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00 net. 


Francesca da Rimini of Silvio Pellico. 
From the Italian, by the Rev. J. F. Buonam, D.D., L.H.D., leo- 


curer on Italian Literature, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Fiith 
Edition. Illustrated, $2.00. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91-93 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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“THE KING OF LEXICONS” 





Webster’s New Standen 
DICTIONARY 


Awarded Gold Medal Diploma by Superior Jury, Louisiana Purchase 
awards received at Osaka, Japan, 1903; 
of Lexicons” has been unanimously adopted by the Chicago 


work has deservedly won the 


Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. Other 


Charleston, 1902 ; Buffalo, 1901. Another Great Honor: This . 


Board of Education for use in the public schools. 


Highest Distinction of Merit that the World Can Bestow 





NOTABLE DEPARTMENTS 


Upward of 100,000 Words and Definitions 
6,000 Encyclopedic Subjects Treated in 


Appendixes 


All New and Recently Coined Words 


Defined 


762 pages; 900 Illustrations of all kinds 
26 full-page Charts and Diagrams 


Six Colored Plates 


Size, 6x8 in. 





Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary 

Gazetteer of the World 

Dictionary of Biblical, Classical, Mythological 
and Historical Names 

Musical and Legal Terms 

Medical Words and Symbols 

Scientific Etymology 

Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations 


15-8 in. thick. Weight, 21-4 lbs. 


The Only Dictionary Ever Published Containing 
27 SPECIAL COPYRIGHTED FEATURES 


Invaluable for Teachers, Students, Lawyers, Stenographers, Literary and Professional People. 
Endorsed by Educators, Press and Public Everywhere. 


LIBRARY EDITION 
762 pages. Over 900 illustrations. 
30 full-page plates, 11 in colors. 
Flexible leather, polished green 


cncloned in box. ---, D290 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 
Over 900 illustrations. 762 pages. 
26 full-page plates, six in colors. 
en yoy in gold, 
amu es, ont $1 50 


SCHOOL EDITION 
6%x5 in. 746 pages. 840 engrav- 


ings, 14 full-page plates, 
marbled edges, special 
cover, indexed 


Plain edges, not indexed . 


If you want the best, get the Gold Medal Edition bearing Laird & Lee’s imprint. 





OTHER HANDY DICTIONARIES, 16mo, AND VEST-POCKET EDITIONS 


Salva-Webster Dictionary 
Spanish-English, English-Spanish. 
40,000 words and definitions. 
Colored maps. List of Consulates. 
Conversations, etc. Illustrated. 
Limp cloth, 30 cts. Library 
style, indexed, 60 cts. Flexible 
leather, full gilt, indexed, $1.00. 


Standard Spanish Dictionary 
In use by U.S. Government. Only 
Vest-Pocket Dictionary giving pro- 
nunciation in full. Colored maps. 
Silk cloth, indexed, 25 cts. Mo- 
roceo, gilt, indexed, 50 cts. 


The New Modern Webster 


Ideal for District and Primary 


Schools. Half a million in use. 
boagy Counts and definitions. 435 
pp. 5%x4% inches. 

heal te Edition, stiff cloth, 
25 cts. Desk Edition, stiff silk, 
50 cts. Full Russia’ Leather, 
full gilt, thumb-indexed; $1.00. 


“Kaiser” Dictionary 
(Vest-Pocket) German-English, 
English-German. Pronunciation in 
both languages. Cloth, double in- 
dex, 25 cts. Leather gilt, double 
index, 50 cts. 


Littre-Webster Dictionary 
French- , English-French. 
(Vest-Pocket). 60,000 words, defi- 
nitions and idioms. Silk cloth, 
double index, 25 cts. -Russia 
leather, gilt, double index, 50 cts. 


Grimm-Webster Dictionary 


y- 

Inestimable for teachers and trav- 

elers, Limp cloth, 25 cts.. Stiff 

silk cloth, double index, 50 cts. 

S100. full gilt, double index, 
1.00. 








For sale at all bookstores, by all jobbers, news companies and school-book supply dealers, 
or sent direct, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


LAIRD & LEE 263-265 Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


The Essays of Sir Leslie Stephen 


Authorized American Edition. To be complete in 11 Volumes. 


Lovers of the best literature will be gratified to learn that a complete edition of the essays of 
Sir Leslie Stephen is now in preparation. The first of the series now ready is 





I. Hours in a Library 


Four volumes. Handsomely printed from new type. 12mo. Gilt tops, net $6.00. 

“There is little critical writing in the English language that can be compared with these essays for keenness 
and breadth of view. . . . One may search far and wide before finding estimates more discriminating, penetrating, 
and withal judicial. . . . His essays are most instructive and delightful.” — Literary World. 

In Press: Ul. Free Thinking and Plain Speaking. 1 vol. 
In Preparation: Ul. Studies of a Biographer. 4 vols. 
IV. English Literature in the Eighteenth Century. 1 vol. 
V. Reminiscences and Biography. 1 vol. 





The Story of The Kaiser As He Is 
The Congo Free State or, The Real William II. 
Social, Political, and Economic Aspects of the By HENRI DE NOUSSANNE. Translated by 
Belgian System of Government in Central Africa - Waurer Lirruerrep. 
By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.GS. 12mo 
8vo. With 125_illustrations and 2 maps, net $3.50. A series of excellent sketches — intimate, lifelike, 


The true story of the Congo, the romance and trag- graphic — dealing with every phase of character and 
edy of its conception and of its marvellous development. action of the German Emperor. 








Kobo Daniel Webster Constantine the 
A Story of the Russo-Japanese War | The Expounder of the Constitution Great 
By HERBERT STRANG. By EVERETT P. WHEELER. And the'Reorganization of the Em- 
12mo. Ilustrated. $1.50. 8v0. Net $1.50. -_ ey A... 
A story of stirring adventure giv- A consideration of Webster's | 12mo. Illustrated, net $1.35. (By 
ing an excellent picture of Japanese arguments on questions of consti- 


mail, $1.50. 
life and character. tutional and international law. a 


French Classics for English A History of English Furniture 
Readers From the beginning of the Tudor Times down to 
Edited by ADOLPH COHN, LL.B., A-M., and gga tery saree ge 
CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE, Ph.D. By PERCY MACQUOID 
I. Rabelais To be in 20 folio parts — each, net $2.50. 
Including all the best chapters of his famous 2 parts now ready. 
“Romance of and Pantagruel.” (Version The work is divided into these periods : 
of Urquhart and ) 1, The Age of Oak. = 3. The Age of Mahogany. 
1 vol. 8v0. $2.00 net. 2. The Age of Walnut. 4. The Ginauins Age. . 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


SentCataogue «6 GG. P,. PUTNAM’S SONS ss“ new York” 
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Crowell’s Standard Sets are the Best 








B ALZ AC COMEDIE HUMAINE, ESSAYS, DRA- 

MAS, AND REPERTORY. The most 
complete text in English, with introductions by Prof. 
Wituiam P. Trent, of Columbia. Richly illustrated. 


18 vols. 

BRONTE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHAR- 
LOTTE, ANNE, AND EMILY 

BRONTE, with Life of Charlotte Bronté, and perhaps 

ae collection of scenes and portraits ever obtained. 

6 vols. 


BULWER COMPLETE WORKS OF BULWER, 

LORD LYTTON, including his novels, 
stories of imagination, and dramas. Clearly printed and 
well illustrated. 13 vols. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE CARLYLE, containing his essays, 
histories, and biographies. Numerous full-page illus- 
trations. 10 vols. 


COOPER LEATHERSTOCKING AND SEA 
TALES, AND THE SPY, AND 
LIONEL LINCOLN. Special Introduction by Prof. 
Brayperk Martruews, of Columbia, and numerous 


drawings. 6 vols. 

DEFOE COMPLETE WORKS OF DANIEL 
DEFOE. With introductions by Prof. 

G. H. Maynaprer, of Harvard. Illustrated. 16 vols. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES 
DICKENS, lavishly illustrated from 


DICKENS 
the original drawings by ‘‘Phiz,’’ Cruikshank, and 
others, 15 vols. 


DUMAS BRAGELONNE AND VALOIS RO- 

MANCES, AND COUNT OF MONTE 
CRISTO — the best of this author’s works. New, copy- 
righted translations edited by J. WatkerR McSpappen, 


with introduction by Prof. Apotpxe Coun, of Columbia. 


Finely illustrated. 10 vols. . 

ELIOT COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT; including the Life and Letters. 

Illustrations by Merrill, Pierce, Harper, and Alice Bar- 

ber Stephens. The best popular edition extant. 7 vols. 


NOVELS, ESSAYS, AND DRAMAS 
FIELDING OF HENRY FIELDING, with intro- 
ductions by Prof. G. H. Maynapzer, of Harvard. Illus- 


trated. 12 vols. 

DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
- GIBBON ROMAN EMPIRE, complete with anno- 
tions by M. H. Mirman. Well illustrated. 5 vols. 


GUIZOT HISTORY OF FRANCE, completely 
translated by Rosserr Brack. Recog- 
nized as the best text. Fully illustrated. 8 vols. 





HAWTHORNE ‘fyknier HAWTHORNE'S 
great books, in large type, and with special introductions 
by Prof. Karnarine Lez Bares, of Wellesley. Well 
illustrated from photographs and drawings. 7 vols. 


HUGO ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO, speci- 
ally translated, and illustrated by Bayard, 
Delort, Roux, and others. 8 vols. 


IRVIN COMPLETE WORKS OF WASHING- 
TON IRVING, embracing the author’s 
last revisions. With numerous illustrations and rare 


maps. 10 vols. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 


traits, indices, and notes. 5 vols. 


POE A NEW, COMPLETE, AND DEFINITIVE 

EDITION, giving several hundred pages of 
recently discovered matter, and establishing an accurate 
text of Poe’s famous Tales, Poems, and Eesays for the 
first time. A new Life of the Author, Notes, and vari- 
orum readings. Edited, with introductions, by Prof. 
J. A. Harrison, of the University of Virginia, Numer- 
ous rare portraits and illustrations. 11 vols. 


RE ADE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES 
READE, well printed and containing 
excellent illustrations. In 12 vols, 


RUSKIN COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN 

RUSKIN, including the author's original 
notes, drawings, sketches, and designs, some being in 
color. An authoritative text. 13 vols. 


SCOTT ALL THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, printed 
from the author’s revised and annotated 
text. Illustrations numerous and artistic. 12 vols. 


SHAKESPEARE ¢OMPLETE works. 


Follows the original First 
Folio text of 1623, with introductions and notes by CHAR- 
Lorre Porter and Heren A. CLARKE. 12 vols. 


SMOLLETT RODERICK RANDOM, PERE- 


GRINE PICKLE, COUNT FA- 
THOM, SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES, AND HUMPHRY 
CLINKER. With introductions by Prof. G. H. Mayna- 
prer, of Harvard. Special illustrations. 12 vole. 


THACKERAY (one rns; follow 


ing the first editions and includ- 
ing Thackeray’s own quaint drawings in addition to other 


illustrations. 10 vols. 

j COMPLETE WORKS, embracing 
TOLSTOI recent writings of the Siete axthe, 
in authorized translations. Edited by NATHAN HaskELL 
Dots. Illustrated from rare portraits and scenes. 12 vols. 











BOUND IN CLOTH, HALF LEATHER, AND HALF CALF. PRICES $1.00 TO $2.50 
PER VOLUME. SOLD ONLY IN SETS. SEND FOR A DECSRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York 
































By OTIS T. MASON 
A very elaborate book, written 


B k Indian by an authority, and covering every 
branch of the subject. In two 

00 S Basketry volumes, illustrated. 

Net, $15.00. (Postage, 60 cts.) 


No By Capt. ROBERT E. LEE 
Recollections The first intimate and personal 








dL picture of the hero of the Con- 
an etters federacy and one of the most noble 


o 
Librat y of Lee figures in our history. Illustrated. 


Net, $2.50. (Postage, 25 cts.) 


Memoirs of MRS. CLAY 
Should of Alabama, put into narrative 
A Belle of form by Miss Ada Sterling. “Not 
even a Southern cookery book 


B the Fifties | could be more richly delicious.” 








—New York Sun. Illustrated. 
Net, $2.75. (Postage, 28 cts.) 








By ERNEST RENAN 

W ith t Letters from A volume of long and intimate 
1 O u h letters written by the great French- 

the man to his friend Berthelot, from 


Holy Land Italy and the East. 
Net, $2.00. (Postage, 20 cts.) 


JUVENILE 


By RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY 
Author of “ A Year in a Yawl,” Stories 
“Cattle Ranch to College,” “A 
Gunner Aboard the Yankee,” of 

etc. Over 40 illustrations. Inventors 
Net, $1.25. (Postage, 13 cts.) 


By JEANNETTE L.GILDER 
Girls will appreciate this new The 
book by the editor of The Critic. Tomb 
It is engaging and full of good omboy at 
humor; illustrated by Mrs. Shinn. Work 


$1.25. 
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“ The first complete contemporary account of De Soto’s famous expedition.” 


NARRATIVES OF THE CAREER OF HERNANDO DE SOTO 
FROM FLORIDA TO THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Told by the Gentleman of Elvas, by Biedma, and in the newly-translated account of Ranjel, De Soto’s private secre- 
tary. Edited and introduced by Professor Epwarp Gaytorp Bovrng, of Yale University. In The Trail Makers Series, 
under the consulting editorship of Professor John Bach McMaster. 12mo. Cloth. With illustrations and maps. In two vols., 


$2.00 net. 
(Circulars of the Trail Makers, a Library of History and Exploration, on application. ) 
THE TRAIL MAKERS 
With Introduction, Illustrations, and Maps. Each 12mo. $1.00 per volume. 
THE ~ ayy OF CORONADO, 1540-42. From the City of | THE LEWIS AND CLARK JOURNALS, complete in 
Mexico to the Buffalo Plains of Kansas and Nebraska. 


three vol- 
umes. With an account of the Louisiana Purchase by Prof. J. B. 
Ft cial, ab oe ae te Geo Parker McMaster and an identification of the route. 


COLDEN’S HISTORY OF THE FIVE INDIAN NATIONS. Two 
MACKENZIEB’S VOYAGES. Two volumes. volumes. 
BUTLER’S WILD NORTHLAND. HARMON’S JOURNAL OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
LIVES OF GREAT WRITERS 


IN THE DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


By TUDOR JENKS. £ pesenal pletaze of Chabenpnese of Stratford and in London, based on the best knowledge 
available e and times, Thi lif told with uality, and also a suc- 
cinctness which make the book wholly i individesls” - oe 


IN THE DAYS OF CHAUCER THE STORY OF HIS LIFE AND TIMES 


TUDOR JENKS. With an Setgsdueticn by Hamiron Waicut Masie. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. (Postage 9 cts.) 
Aree in use at Smith College, and elsewhere. 


J. George, Professor of lish in the Newton High School, says: “Itisa delight to read a book like Tudor Jenka’s ‘In the 
Dage cl Choneen’ taked cavteaie ta great poet’s life and art. Pupils will read it as read romance, and through it will be led to make a 
closer acquaintance with that wholesome, happy, and large-hearted story teller — Chaucer. 


In preparation: *‘ IN THE DAYS OF MILTON.’ 


“ The most notable volume of literary biography since the Life and Letters of Lowell.” 
RECOLLECTIONS PERSONAL AND LITERARY 


By RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. Edited by Rietey Hrroncock, with a Introduction by Epmunp CLARENCE 
Srepman. [lustrated, $1.50 net. ** A half century’s personal literary history.” 
(Circulars regarding the extra illustrated limited edition on application. ) 


THE BEST SHORT LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


NAPOLEON A SHORT BIOGRAPHY 


R. M. JOHNSTON, Lecturer in Italian History at Harvard University. Illustrated. iene. Cloth. $1.00 net. 
| a, 10 — ‘Used at Yale, The University of oe ons = (Second ae 


THE CITIZEN A STUDY OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE GOVERNMENT 


By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard University, Dean of the Lawrence 
Scientific School. 12mo, Cloth. $1.40 net. (Postage 12 cents.) (Second — tion. ) 
“ A book that will hold the attention and interest of readers of all ages.”"— The Outlook. 


LEGENDS OF THE RHINE 
yy H. ye GUERBER. A contribution to the study of folklore, as well as a legendary guide to the Rhine. New edi- 
ion, net 
New Pena in the WOMAN’S HOME LIBRARY. Edited by Mrs. Marcarert E. SancstTer. 
BEAUTY THROUGH eh or, Common Sense Ways to | THE COURTESIES. A Handbook of Etiquette. By Miss Exzanor 
seanty ae Hesith. By Dr. Emma E. Watxen, Member N. Y. B. Cuarr. : 
HOUSE AND poms. A Practical Book on Home Management. | CORRECT WRITING AND SPEAKING. By Miss Many A. Jonpay, 
By Miss CaRTszn. Professor of English, Smith College. 
Uniform aa wouans WAYS OF EARNING MONEY, by Mrs. Crnrata Wasrover panen, and THE MOTHER’S MANUAL, by Dr. 
Ematrn L. Cootmwes. Each, small i2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Circulars of The Woman’s Home Library on application. 


READY SHORTLY. (The first book in a new series of peculiar importance. Announcements later.) 


THE RIGHT LIFE, AND HOW TO LIVE IT 


By HENRY A. STIMSON. 12mo. Cloth. $1.20net. A modern every: beck, engunetion, senstionl, belptal. which 
brings the Sen anian SE ae and young men and 
man and women of the next genection could 
‘or their conduct and their character.” 
cheb endertio this bosk would Pibskab hacel eam I shall 





ta SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Books for Good Libraries 


VIRGINIA COUNTY RECORDS: Vol. I. Spotsylvania —— 
Scnashegieal aacietetton” Pebuaed by aranqument wih 
hee Association. Edited by W! Armstrong Crozier, 
A transcription and t of invaluable American documen 

abstracts of wie goede =) 


- Donds, lists of Revolutionary soldiers, etc., RF 5-4 
By the Same Editor 

CROZIER'S GENERAL ARMORY. A registry of American 

Families Entitled to Coat Armor. Cloth, $3.00 net; Leather, 


4 Splendid and Instructive Volume 
THE CANTERBURY TALES. A version, for modern 
readers, of 


B: 
Eory isha "With cringe te ‘clr by Wales 
App $2.50 net ; postage 17 cen 
A Last Word on veto 
HERBERT SPENCER. A review of 
losophy by Professor Josiah Royce of 
reminiscence by James Cc" ‘er, 
assistant. $1.25 net ; postage 10 cents. 
Three Important Volumes to be ready shortly 
LETTERS OF HENRIK ~~ Translated by John N. Laurvik. 


ieodedibaltanmidineiiascunemadnenatinnaetes 
living dramatist. 


JAPANESE LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Okakura Kakuzo. 
$1.50 postage extra. 


*s character 
4 rth «chapter of 


An account, given by one of the most talented of living Japanese, 
of the qualities that make the Japanese character unique. 


OLD MASTERS AND NEW. By Kenyon Cox. $1.50 net; 
postage extra. 
A collection of essays in art criticism, by an artist of the first 
FOX, DUFFIELD & CO., Publishers, 
36 East Twenty-first Street, NEW YORK. 


A Timely Book 7 
Trusts, Pools, and Corporations 
By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 


Professor of Economics in Harvard University 
To be published February 15, 1905 


A collection of important contributions by eco- 
nomic and legal specialists bearing upon the greatest 
problem in domestic politics now before the country. 


Orders for this book may be sent in at once 
For further information address the publishers 




















OTHER BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Cheyney’s History of England 
Robinson's History of Western Europe 
Robinson's Readings in European History 
| Myers’ Ancient History — Revised 
| Von Mach's Greek Sculpture 
| 
| 
| 








Van Dyke's Poems of Tennyson 
Lee's Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Long's Little Brother to the Bear 





GINN & COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


| BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO LONDON 





Early Western Travels 
1748-1846 


SERIES OF ANNOTATED REPRINTS of some of 
the best and rarest contemporary volumes of travel, 
descriptive of the Aborigines and Social and Economic Con- 
ditions in the Middle and Far West, during the Period of 

Early American Settlement. 
Béltod, with Historienl, Geographical, Bubnological, end Bibliagraphice! 
Notes, and Introductions and Index, by 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, LL.D. 


With facsimiles of the original title-pages, maps, portraits, views, 
ete. Each volume, large 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price $4.00 net 
per volume (except the Atlas, which is $15.00 net). The edition is 
limited to 750 complete sets, each numbered and signed ; — 
thereto, a limited number of the volumes will be sold 


Seen Bebente buted eine tention 


“ The books are handsomely bound and printed. The editing by Mr. 
Thwaites seems to have been done with his customary care and knowl- 
edge. There is no want of annotations. The books therefore 
will be likely to be of more real value than the early prints from which 
they are taken.” — American Historical Review. 

“Mr, Thwaites is the best possible editor who could have been 
chosen for such a task, and the value of the series to students of Amer- 
ican history and for all libraries needs no demonstration.”” 

— The Outlook. 


Pull descriptive circular and contents of the volumes will be mailed 
on application. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio 








New Number Now Ready. 


The Hibbert Journal 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 


Anuual subscriptions, which may commence with any number, $2.50, 
post free. Single numbers, 75 cents, post free. 


Principal Contents of the January Number 

THE CHURCH CRISIS IN SCOTLAND. By A. Tarton Innes and 
the Rev. Jonw Warson, D.D. 

THE CHRIST OF DOGMA AND OF EXPERIENCE. W. A. Pickarp 
Camsatpen, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

A PLEA FOR MYSTICISM. The Rev. G. W. Atten, Vicar of St. 
James's, Bradford. 

THE WARP OF THE WORLD. Newman Howanrp. 

THE UNIVERSE AND BEYOND ; The Existence of the Hypercosmic. 
Prof. C. J. Kuyszn, A.M., Ph.D., Columbia University, New York. 

MIND AND MATTER: A Criticism of Prof. Heckel. Sir Orrver 
Loves, LL.D., D.8c., F.B.8. 

THE NEW SAYINGS OF JESUS AND THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 
Prof. Kinsore Laxs, University of Leiden. 

ON THE INNER MEANING OF LIBERAL THEOLOGY. The Rev. 
C. J. Sumepeanz, B.A. 

THE JOHANNINE PROBLEM. IIf. Indirect Internal Evidence. 
B. W. Bacon, D.D., Yale University. 


Subscriptions are booked and single numbers sold by 
. B. Stechert, 9 East Sixteenth Street, New York; 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
14 Henrietta Street, Convent Garden, London, W. C. 
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THE REVIEW OF THE YEAR 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
EMILE ZOLA: Novelist and Reformer. By Eanmst ALFRED 
Vizeratiy. With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, etc. 8vo. 
$3.50 net. ; 

A LATER PEPYS: . The ef Sir William 
Weller Pepys, Bart., 1758-1825. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Aticz C. C. Gausszn. Illustrated. Two 
volumes. 8vo. $7.50 net. 

IMPERIAL VIENNA. By A.8. Levervs. With upwards of 130 
Full-Page Illustrations by Erwin Puchinger. 8vo. $5.00 net. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MARTYR KING: A detailed Record of 
the Last Two Years of the Reign of Charles I. Com- 
piled by Attan Fara, author of “The Flight of the King,’’ 
ete. With upwards of a Hundred Illustrations, in photo- 
gravure, etc. Large 4to (1244x10 inches). $35.00 net. 

THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA AND ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF COLONIES. By Sm Arrnun Hates. 
New edition in Four Volumes. Edited by M. Orrannzim. 
With numerous Maps. 12mo. $6.00. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT MOROCCO. By M. Aritato. With an 
Introduction by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


ART 


DAUMIER AND GAVARNI, the greatest of French Humor- 
ous Draughtsmen. With a large number of Photogravures, 
Color-plates, full-page Black-and-White Reproductions, etc. 
Essays by Henri Frantz and by Octave Uzanne. Large 4to. 
Cloth, $3.00 net. Wrappers, $2.00 net. 

MODERN COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. Edited, with an 
Introductory Essay on Cottage Building, by Mavaice B. 
Apams, author of “ Artiste’ Homes,” etc. Illustrated. Large 
4to. $4.50 net. ‘ 





ART (Concluded) 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY FROM REYNOLDS TO MILLAIS. 
Edited by Caanuzs Hommes. With Articles by W. K. Wast, 
Watrer Saaw Sraneow, and T. Martm Woop. With numer- 
ous Illustrations in Color, in Photogravure, and in Black-and- 
White. 4to. Wrappers, $2.00 net. 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES 


SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN DAVIDSON. 12mo, Leather, 
$1.50 net ; Cloth, $1.25 net. 

MUSA VERTICORDIA: Poems. By F. B. Monzy-Courrts, 
Author of “ The and Other Poems,” “The Poet's 
Charter,” etc. 12mo. $1.25 net. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, PEDAGOGUE AND POACHER: 
ADrama. By Ricuarp Garnett. 12mo. $1.25 net. 
BLANCHEFLEUR THE QUEEN: An Epic. By Asumonz 
Wireats. 12mo. $1.00 net. 

OLD ENGLISH SONGS AND DANCES. Decorated by 
W. Grauam Rossrrson, with 46 Illustrations in Color. Large 
Folio (1144 x 15% inches). $5.00 net. 

A MASQUE OF MAY MORNING. By W. Geanam Roszrrtson. 
With Twelve Full-Page Illustrations in Color. 4to. $2.50 net. 


NATURE AND SPORTS 


FIFTY LEADERS OF BRITISH SPORT. A series of Fifty 
Portraits of Living Sportsmen. By Eanzst Ex.usorr. With 
Biographical Sketches and an Introduction by F. G. Ariao. 
Large 8vo. $6.00 net. 

THE LOG OF THE GRIFFIN. The Story of a Cruise from the 
Alps to the Thames. By Donatp Maxweiu. With 110 Ilustra- 
tions by the Author, of which 16 arein Color. 8vo. $2.00 net. 
BIRDS BY LAND AND SEA. By J. Mactam Boraston. 
With over 70 Illustrations by the Author. 8vo. $2.00 net. 








“THE RENASCENCE OF WONDER” 





THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 


POET 


NOVELIST 


CRITIC 


A Biographical and Critical Study 
By JAMES DOUGLAS 


SIDNEY LOW writes 
in The Standard: 

“A volume which no serious 

student of our contemporary 

literature can afford to neg- 


ACADEMY AND 
LITERATURE : 

“ Suggestive throughout, 
well considered and 
written.” 


ARTHUR SYMONS writes 
in the London Star: 

“What I hope Mr. Douglas’s book, with all 
its brilliant advocacy and its solid novelty, will 
lect.” chiefly do, is to bring, if not into popularity at 
least into general knowledge and acceptance the 
great critic who has so long been hidden away 
in an obscurity of his own making, and is now 
oul in danger of being obscured by his own reputa- 
tion as a novelist and as a poet.” 


NEW YORK GLOBE: 


“ One of the most delightful 
volumes of a year that was 


especially rich in biography.” 
NEW YORK TIMES 
SATURDAY 
REVIEW: 

“ This enthusiastic biog- 
rapher strikes the personal 
note strongly and warmly and 
his book is very readable.” 


8vo. Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half Tone. $3.50 net. 





JOHN LANE 


Send for Complete Lists 


67 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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“A. WESSELS COMPANY calls the particular attention of Librarians to 


Source Books of American History 


This series of annotated reprints will include some of the best and rarest contemporary volumes of 


travel, history, and biography dealing with the Colonial and Revoluti 
t est. The series is edited by Rufus Rockwell 


settlement of the farther 
Colonial Byways,” etc. 


and the exploration and 
ilson, author of “ Rambles in 


ANDREW BURNABY.—Travels Through the Middle Settlements 


of North America, 1759-1760. 


Small 8vo, cloth, $2 00 net. 


**He saw the colonists at a critical time, only a few years before the Revolutionary War, and his comments on 
them and the development they had attained were acute as well as kindly and interesting.’’ — Bulletin American 


Geographical Society. 


Major-Gen. WILLIAM HEATH.— Memoirs of the American War. 


Small 8vo, cloth, $2 50 net. 


Especially valuable for its accounts of the British retreat from Lexington, the battle of Bunker Hill, 


and the later engagements about New York. 


W. W. CANFIELD.— The Legends of the Iroquois, as Told by the 


Cornplanter. 


New and Enlarged Edition. Illustrated. Small 8vo, cloth, $1 50 net. 


IN PREPARATION 


WILLIAM MOULTRIE. — Memoirs of the American Revolution. 


@ vols. Small 8vo, cloth. (Probably) $4.00 net. 


One of the most animated and valuable of the Revolutionary narratives. Published in 1802 and never 
since reprinte~, it long has been one of the books most sought after by collectors of Americana. 


Other Titles to be announced. 


Descriptive Circular upon request. 





WORKING WITH THE PEOPLE 


By CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH 
MANAGING DIRECTOR PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE. 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents net. 

Went at es peed pee wwe ad 
of municipal problems — how to reach the people — 
valuable to the student of present history, ne 
and sociology.”"— The Sun, Baltimore. (ist Review.) 





NEW ENGLAND IN LETTERS 
By RUFUS ROCKWELL WILSON 
12mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, with six illustra- 
tions in color (boxed), $1.50 net. 
A series of pilgrimages to all the noteworthy lit- 
landmarks of New England. 


“It is the best thing yet done in that direction.” 
a mas WENTWORTH HicaInson. 





“A Perrecr Feast ror Bors ”— Christmas Bookshelf. 


FAMOUS BATTLES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
CHARLES WELSH, Editor. 


By G. A. HENTY, MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
and other well-known writers. 


Vol. I. 1801-1815. 12mo, cloth, with sixteen illustrations. $1.25. 


Vol. II. 1815-1861. 
Vol. III. 1861-1871. 
Vol. IV. 1871-1900. 


12mo, cloth, with nine illustrations. $1.25. 
12mo, cloth, with sixteen illustrations. $1.25. 
12mo, cloth, with twelve illustrations (ready March 1). 


$1.25. 


“All boys ought to be glad to seize the opportunity presented to them by Mr. Welsh, to read these books in 
which about all the very great and some of the very small — bat very interesting to us — conflicts of the nineteenth 


century are described with compactness, 


and acc 


by men who looked upon the scenes they 


; vigor, uracy, sometimes 
describe and were exposed to their dangers.””— N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 








A. WESSELS COMPANY, 43 & 45 E. 19th St., 


New York 








[Feb. 1, 
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BOOKS FOR 


SELECTED FROM LITTLE, BROWN, 


LIBRARIES 


& CO.’S 1904 LIST 








MISCELLANEOUS 


THE YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS. By Jzssis B. Rrrrawnovss. 
With 14 portraits. 12mo, $1.50 net. 

ROMA BEATA. Letters from the Eternal City. By Maup 
Hows (Mrs. John Elliott), Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50 net. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. By T. B. Eneixeron, A-M., of the 
Memphis Bar. 8vo, $3.00 net. 

THE LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AFTER PEATH. By Gustav 
Tusoporn Fecuwsr. Translated from the German by Mary C. 
Wadsworth. With introduction by Prof. William James. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

PRAYERS OFFERED IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE WINTER SESSION OF 1904. By Epwarp 
E. Haus, Chaplain. 16mo, $1.00 net. 

KENNEL SECRETS. How to Breed, Exhibit, and Manage 
Dogs. By “ Asumont.”” New Edition. Illustrated. Svo, $3.00 net. 

A SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Faancis Newrox Tuorrs. 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net. 


HANDY LIBRARY EDITIONS 


GEORGE SAND’S NOVELS. With frontispieces. 10 vols. 12mo, 
cloth, $10.00; half crushed morocoo, $27.50. 


SAMUEL LOVER'S NOVELS. With frontispieces. 4 vols. 12mo, 
cloth, $4.00; half crushed morocco, $11.00. 


BULWER’S POEMS AND DRAMAS. 1 vol. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


FOOD AND COOKERY FOR THE SICK AND CONVALES- 
CENT. By Fann Meearrr Farman. With 60 illustrations in 
half-tone. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Matumps Bump. New Illustrated Edition, 
With additional material by Frank Waldo, Ph.D., and G. A. Turk- 
ington, M.A. 12mo, $1.25. 

LAURA BRIDGMAN. Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil and What 
He Taught Her. By Maup Hows and Frorznce Hows Haut. 

dition. Tlustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

THE OLD MASTERS AND THEIR PICTURES. By Sanan 
Trrize. New Illustrated Edition. With 20 full-page illustrations. 
12mo, $2.00. 

THE INTELLECTUAL . By Pari Gusset Hamerton. 
New Illustrated Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


IN GHOSTLY JAPAN. Exotics and Retrospectives, Shadow- 
ings, A Japanese Haass. New 


Miscellany. By Larcapio 
Papuler Bdition. 4 vols. Illustrated 16mo, $1.25 each. 


OF STANDARD NOVELISTS 


LA COMEDIE HUMAINE OF HONORE DE BALZAC. With 
2mo, decorated, y 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 


nabridged 
Edition. With frontispieces. 3 vols. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; 
half crushed morocco, $8.25. 


FICTION 


SUSAN CLEGG AND HER FRIEND MRS. LATHROP. By 
Axuz Wannzz. Frontispiece. 12mo, $1.00. 
PAINTED SHADOWS. By Ricuasp Lz Gatiiexnz. 12mo, $1.50. 
THE PRINCESS THORA. By Haznzw Bua.anp. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 
may PEGGY. By Lum Sanam Haga. Illustrated. 12mo, 
50. 


THE WOLVERINE: A Romance of Early Michigan. By 
Atsert L. Lawazxcz. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. By Lavaa E. Ricnanps. New Pop- 
ular Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE VIKING’S SKULL. By Joun R. Cantine. [Iilustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 


THE RAINBOW CHASERS. A 8tory of the Plains. By Jonny H. 
Warrson. Illustrated. $1.50. 


WHERE THE TIDE COMES IN. By Lucr Mzacuam Tuavston. 





Tilustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


A WOMAN'S WILL. By Auns Wanner. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNE. A Story of Modern Quebec. By 
Ayna Cuarm Rar. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


LIFE AND DEATH AND OTHER LEGENDS AND STORIES. 
By Hauwerx Srenxtewicz. Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

THE NORTH STAR. A Tale of Norway in the Tenth Century. By 
M. E. Huway-Rorrm. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE WOOD CARVER OF 'LYMPUS. By M.E. Wattze. With 
frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 
ANNA, THE ADV 
trated. 12mo, 
THE EFFENDI. A Romance of the Soudan. By Frorunce Brooxs 
Warrenovss. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
THE ee eS Intrigue in 
the Far East. By Ancuzr Burtzr Hursert. New Bdition. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 


. By E. Pariirs Orrennerm. [llus- 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 


NATHALIB’S SISTER. By Awwa Cuarm Rar. 12mo, $1.50. 

IRMA AND NAP. By Hexen Lean Reep. 12mo, $1.25. 

THE BOY CAPTIVE OF OLD DEERFIELD. By Many P. Watts 
Surrn. 12mo, $1 25. 

THE MYSTERIOUS BEACON LIGHT. The Adventures of Four 
Boys in Labrador. By Gronez E. Watsn. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF ROLF AND THE VIKING’S BOW. By Actzn 
Faevcu. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE WHITE CRYSTALS. By Howarp R. Gants. 12mo, $1.50. 





LITTLE ALMOND BLOSSOMS. By Jzesum J. Knox. 12mo, $1.50. 


IN THE MIZ. By Grace E. Warp. Illustratedin color. 8vo, $1.50. 
THE NURSERY FIRE. By Rosatmp Ricnanps. Small 4to, $1.50. 
THE ALLEY CAT’S KITTEN. By Canotixe M. Foutzr. 12mo, 


$1.50. 

BIGHT COUSINS, and ROSE IN BLOOM. By Louma M. Atcort. 
New Illustrated Editions. Crown 8vo, $2.00 each. 

STORIES OF DISCOVERY TOLD BY DISCOVERERS, and 
STORIES OF ADVENTURE TOLD BY ADVENTURERS. 
By Epwarp Everett Hatz. New Rditions. 12mo, $1.25 each. 

THE CHILD AT PLAY. By Crana Murray. Illustrated in color. 
Square 12mo, 50 cents. 








&@> SEND FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston 
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Important New Macmillan Publications 





The Cambridge Modern History 
Volume III. The Wars of Religion Just Ready. 


Is the new addition to “the most full, comprehensive, and scientific 
history of modern times in the English language, or in any other 
language” (Nation). Aside from this, the volumes now ready are— 
Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE 
“The best short monographs in English on their respective subjects.”— New York Times’ Saturday Review 
Vol. Il. THE REFORMATION 
“The best history of the reformation in the English language.”— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Vol. Vil. THE UNITED STATES 
“ All things considered, no single volume of its size affords so good a history of the United States as this.” 


—American Historical Review. 
Vol. VIII. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


“Tn some respects the most satisfying of the volumes so far published . . . and there is no work which is so 
cssigatiiaiibve Will @h the danas (ins Os eclapatt andl on eth WARNS an Gis.” — Evening Post, 


To be complete in twelve volumes. Royal 8vo. Each volume $4.00 net. (Carriage, 30 cts.) 





Labor Problems 4 Text Book by 


oe on ADAMS, Ph. D., and HELEN L. SUMNER, A. B., 


fessor of Political Economy Honorary Fellow in Political Economy 
a 4 niversity of Wisconsin. in the University of Wisconsin. 


work on the subject that has yet appeared; it views a great problem broadly; it is so arranged 


The most 
that reference to the facts relating to any one topic is easy, and specific references are given for supplementary 
readings by those who wish to make wider research in any particular direction. 


Cloth, 12mo, xv. + 579 pp., $1.75 net. (Postage, 13 cts.) 





The English Men of Letters Series 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Volumes. 

THOMAS MOORE. By STEPHEN GWYNN. Just Ready. 
SYDNEY SMITH. By GEORGE W.E.RUSSELL. Just Ready. 
American Series. New Volumes in preparation. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY. 
WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT. By HARRY THURSTON PECK. 





“ A novel by Epen Purtiprorrs must be reckoned one of the literary events of the season.” — Evening Post, N. Y. 


Eden Phillpotts’ New Novel The Secret Woman 


By the author of “ The American Prisoner,” “My Devon Year,” “ Children of the Mist,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
A story whose interest is so concentrated that the reader is held from first to last by its dramatic intensity. The 
direct simplicity with which the de of love and passion are laid bare gives it a tremendous power. And its 
atmosphere is such as no other 


creates : — the t and fragrance of young May in 
tho bases cf Devun ‘eoedaranih chonsbie durghaaiean tnateoty of Uklibaae done oa Menai 

By the same Author: The American Prisoner Tlustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
“Ts a strong and interesting story, much the best in several ways that Phillpotts has written.”— Cleveland Leader. 
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